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MADEIRA, ON THE WAY TO ITALY 


By Davip FAIRCHILD 


HERE is something about an isl- 
and in mid-ocean which is at- 
tractive, and if it is one of those 

mere specks on the blue field of a school- 
boy’s geography, so small that one’s bov- 
ish wonder is that it was worth naming 
at all, it is almost irresistible. 

There is one such spot of land, little 
more than twice the size of the District 
of Columbia, which has on it mountains 
6,000 feet high, and which, although dis- 
covered before America and so thickly 
populated that there are 625 inhabitants 
to the square mile, has deep valleys that 
have scarcely been explored and inhabit- 
ants who have grown to old age without 
ever owning a looking-glass. On this 
spot of land the tropical banana and tree 
fern and the temperate-region oak and 
sycamore grow in sight of each other, 
and over every high wall great masses 
of flowering creepers are in bloom, and 
in the gardens masses of camellias and 
all sorts of flowering shrubs are perpetu- 
ally in flower, frowned down upon by the 
snow-banks which cover the mountain 
peaks. This is Madeira, one of the most 
unique, one of the most beautiful, of all 
the volcanic mountain peaks that raise 
their summits above the surface of the 
ocean. 

It is one of the quiet spots of the 
world and one to which tired souls from 


our great cities are turning for rest when 
the gray skies and the piles of sooty snow 
in the streets make the nervous life of 
a metropolis unbearable. No wonder it 
is one of the quietest places in the world, 
for, although the roads are paved with 
round beach pebbles, there are no horses 
shod with iron nor jolting wheels to re- 
mind you of the fact. This seems so 
small a thing to describe that one cannot 
conceive what a difference the absence 
of horses and carriages makes to one 
fresh from the streets of an American 
city teeming with them. 

All vehicles in Madeira are on run- 
ners. If vou go calling, it is in a bullock 
sledge, with canopy top and comfortable 
seats. If you move a bank safe or a 
steam-boiler, it is carried on a “stone 
boat” or sledge of poles, and you may 
have to get forty oxen to pull it. If vou 
are in a villa on the hillside and want 
to get downtown, you take a running 
car and slide down over the cobblestones. 

A ride in a running car is an experi- 
ence to be ranked with the initial ride in 
an auto. You sit down in a comfortably 
cushioned seat in a low basket on wooden 
runners and brace yourself for the slide. 
Two strong men, each holding a guide 
rope, pull your car over a bag of grease 
to grease the runners, and then give you 
a running shove, and jump each on a 
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The Open Roadstead of Funchal 


The port of call for steamers from South Africa, South America, Europe, North America, 


and the Mediterranean. 


runner behind, as the car shoots down at 
break-neck pace over the cobblestones. 
The men yell, hens and dogs scamper, 
foot passengers cling close to the wall of 
the narrow street, the runners get hot 
and fill the air with odor of burning 
wood, as you shoot around sharp corners, 
down the busy thoroughfare, past gor- 
eeous flowering creepers, 
which hang over the walls of the private 
villas that border your street. 

But oh the change when you get to 
the bottom! You are obliged either to 
walk or take a carro, slowest of all slow 
vehicles, drawn by slow-moving bullocks, 
squeaking and slipping over the stones, 
now shoved by main strength of the driv- 
ers away from the curb, now jolting over 
unusually bad bits of cobblestones, until at 
a snail's pace vou reach vour destination. 

The Portuguese island of Madeira, 
though lying in the latitude of Charleston, 


masses of 


One of the most cosmopolitan anchorages in the world 


is almost tropical in character. On the 
seacoast no freezes occur, and all-but the 
ultra-tropical plants grow luxuriantly in 
the open air with ordinary care. ‘The 
EKnglish residents have amused them- 
selves with their gardens and have intro- 
duced a host of things that now add to 
the beauty of the island. They lay trib- 
ute, as it were, on the steamers as they 
anchor in the little roadstead from all 
parts of the world, getting from them all 
sorts of strange plants and animals, and 
they are sending to remote regions gifts 
of plants from their collections. 

I know of no other place in the world 
where one can so sit under the shade of 
his own arbor and watch the steamers 
as they come and go to all parts of the 
world. This one weighing anchor for 
Pernambuco, just as the smoke of a 
South African cattle-boat is visible on the 
horizon. New York and San Francisco 
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The Running Car with Attendants 


It is a quick, exciting way to come down, and seems more so after the tiresome bullock sledge 
ride up the hill. The car is carried up the hill on the shoulders of an attendant 
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A Steep Grade in Funchal 


A cab stand on a corner on one of the steep thoroughfares of Funchal. 


Running cars for 


hire to coast down to the town 


are of course more cosmopolitan than 
this, but you cannot appreciate it as you 
do when your neighbor at the table, a 
Russian from Odessa, stopping on her way 
to Rio, is replaced when she leaves by a 
Boer from the Transvaal on his way to 
London, and when in order to keep up a 
general table talk you must resort to three 
languages at least. 

[ can imagine no spot on the globe 
more favorably situated by nature than 
Madeira for the creation of a truly great 
private garden, and if there should be 
among those Americans who read these 
lines one who wants to see the most 
beautiful private estate in the world, he 
will find it, I believe, in the historic 
Palheiro, now the property of Mr. John 
B. Blandy, who belongs to one of the 
oldest of the many English families on the 
island. ‘Twice, at long intervals, I have 





had the privilege of visiting Palheiro, 
and both times its charm and its re- 
markable variety of landscape and _ its 
incredible profusion of flowers have as- 
tonished me. 

It does not lose its beauty even by com- 
parison with the villas of southern and 
central Italy, or with the far-famed 
Cintra of Portugal. When you see an 
English manor-house commanding from 
an altitude of 2,000 feet a superb view 
of green mountain-side with the sea at 
its feet, a great avenue of sycamores, 
beautifully kept lawn, hedge rows, great 
masses of climbing roses, beds of violets, 
strawberry gardens, and English oaks, 
you are convinced that you are in Eng- 
land in June; but double rows of im- 
mense camellias covered with blossoms, 
giant acacias with their masses of pure 
groves of oranges and 


gold flowers, 
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The Carro of Madeira 


Practically the only vehicle which can be drawn over the steep cobblestone roads of the island 


lemons, convince you that you are in 
Italy, and its exquisite valley of tree 
ferns makes you sure that you must be 
in New Zealand, Hawaii, or one of the 
Fast Indian islands. 

Summer, it is said, is the time to visit 
this wonderful place, and it is a pity that 
a misconception of the climate of the isl- 
and prevents Americans from spending 
this season there, but even in winter, 
when the dispatches from home were tell- 
ing of blockades of snow and interrupted 
traffic, we found Palheiro a dream of 
landscape beauty, and took away with us 
20 kinds of flowers. 

There are few places that give a 
ereater perspective on our rushing, bus- 
tling civilization than this Portuguese isl- 
and in the Atlantic, or which show more 
clearly the inevitable results of bad man- 
agement from a political point of view. 
Did not every intelligent man one meets 


in Madeira criticise the government pol- 
icy there might be reasons for not say- 
ing harsh things about it, but, as it is the 
constant talk of those who are borne 
down under it and suffer from it, there 
is no reason why American visitors who 
spend, as most of them do, only a day or 
two on the island should not understand 
some of the reasons why its people are 
so poor as a class, why illiteracy is so 
prevalent among them, and why this 
seeming paradise of beautiful and fruit- 
ful things is anything but ideal for those 
forced to live there and earn their living 
on it. 

How is it possible that 150,000 people, 
who get their living from cultivating the 
soil, should keep abreast of the times 
when there is not a single industrial or 
agricultural school among them, and 
when the complaint common among those 
who send their children to the religious 
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Wine being carried in skins to the wine-cellars of Funchal 
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Madeirans in Gala Dress 


These costumes are now rarely seen except in the western parishes 
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Photo from David Fairchild, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


Madeiran Children 








Wine Press Still in Use on the Island 


schools of the country is that the children 
are only taught how to sing? 

China has at the present time in this 
country over 120 government students, 
who are being educated at our agricul- 
tural and technical schools. Japan has 
long ago established her schools of agri- 
culture and her experiment stations on a 
comprehensive scale, but Madeira re- 
mains still in a condition of apathy to- 
ward these fundamental things, which is 
truly appalling, and I predict that in ten 
years’ time, unless she und. sgoes a revo- 
lution in this regard, she will be farther 
behind in the race than China is today. 

Ilow is it possible for a colony to pros- 
per if its policies are directed on the main- 
land and subject to the political mix-ups 
of the mother country, which is interested 
only in the revenues she can get out of the 
impossible import duties she imposes ? 

Protection, designed in America to as- 
sist new industries until they get on their 


Pa) 


feet, has been resorted to by the Portu- 
guese to keep alive such agricultural in- 
dustries as should long ago have mi- 
grated to countries of cheap land and 
machine — labor. If the government 
finances had been spent in exploiting the 
resources of the country by the intro- 
duction of crops that would pay, or in 
encouraging the cultivation of the deli- 
cious fruits and vegetables such as are 
already grown, a market could readily 
be formed in Europe and America, and 
this wonderful island would be rich in- 
stead of poor, and would have a host of 
agricultural monopolies instead of the one 
(Madeira wine), which has apparently 
seen its best days. 

That new industries can be built up and 
thrive is perfectly evident from the start 
that has been made, mainly through the 
efforts of a few men, in the embroidery 
business. So profitable has this industry 
become that missionaries in the interior 
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Where the “Old Madeira” Begins 


A wine press of the old primitive type 


of the island informed us that the house- 
wives neglected their homes, injured their 
health, and ruined their eyesight in order 
to make the beautiful embroidery which 
every female tourist takes away with her. 
One firm, the Madeira House, sold $1,200 
worth to one steamer load of Americans 
alone in a single day. Another dealer 
showed the writer a cablegram from the 
son of the governor of Para, who was 
just leaving Brazil for Paris, ordering 
$720 worth of embroidered petticoats. 

In the old days, when Madeira wine 
was all the fashion and American clippers 
carried it around the Horn and_ back 
again to age it, the island prospered, and 
English firms made fortunes in a hurry. 
The island has a monopoly, an agricul- 
tural monopoly, such as France has in 
her truffles and her Bordeaux. Nowhere 
else in the world could the same wine be 
produced, and the wealthy of the great 
cities demanded it at any price. ‘Times 


have changed, and doctors say that Ma- 
deira is bad for gout. The demand has 
decreased, fraudulent adulterated ‘‘Ma- 
deiras” have been illegally put on the 
world markets, and the vineyards still 
stand, but no great fortunes are now 
made in the wine business of the island. 

For one who wants sight-seeing and 
things to do, Madeira is not the place to 
go. You cannot expect that thirty miles 
of mountainous country, so steep that 
horses cannot be used on it and over 
which you must either walk or be carried 
in canvas hammocks, will be the place to 
taken an automobile or have anything 
more exciting about it than is furnished 
by dangerous landing places on the coast 
or precipitous cliffs and ravines of vol- 
canic rock; but there is a class of people 
to whom the wonderful scenery does 
appeal, who revel in the sunshine, the 
colors, the odors of the flowers, the 
quaint roadside scenes, and who are in- 
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Miniature Sugar-cane Plantations 
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A Rest on the Way Home from the Spring 
A Basket of Anonas on the Way to the Fruit Market 


This fruit is one of the delicacies for which the island is renowned 
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A Typical Coast Village at the Foot of Precipitous Cliffs that are 
Plantations to Their Top 
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Peasant Girls in the Interior Carrying Sweet Potatoes to Market 


terested in the terraced hillsides, popu- 
lated «by simple peasants, living in 
thatched cabins. There are valleys thou- 
sands of feet deep, which are terraced 
to their summits in a manner quite as 
wonderful as anything vou will see in 
Java or Japan. We Americans have not 
vet reached the stage where we must 
terrace and contour our hills, and it is 
a very useful thing to see how the almost 
perpendicular hillsides of this little island 





are all made to bear the crops which sup- 
port human life, for it gives one a good 
idea of the margin of possible unoccupied 
land that still exists in America. 

The problem that the Portuguese in- 
habitants of this colony have had to face 
is how to support on an island of 240 
square miles, a great deal of which is in 
the air, so to speak, and absolutely un- 
tilable, a rapidly growing population, 
now numbering 150,000, or 625 to every 
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square mile. They have done it in one 
way, and, I suppose, the only way pos- 
sible, a few generations ago, but if today 
this island were to be discovered anew, 
absolutely without human inhabitants, as 
it was originally, and it were left to 
Americans to populate it, the problem 
would be handled in quite another fash- 
ion. : 

By brute force and hand labor they 
have tried to do it, and, though the 
water-courses develop thousands of elec- 
tric horse-power, they do not use it as 
they could to run their mills nor to en- 
circle the island with an electric rail- 
way. They prefer that it shall cost more 
to bring a load of timber from a few 
miles in the interior than to bring it al! 
the way from Norway, and in this, per- 
haps, thev are no worse than Americans, 
with their short-sighted policy of poor 
country roads. But their terraces are 
marvels of industry, and one stands 
amazed before them as before the giant 
ant-hills of Africa or the Indies. 

Little by little, just as the ant-hills are 
made, these terraces are fastened to the 
cliffs by a race of physically overworked 
people, who are happy in a religion that 


A SIMPLE METHOD 


THE 


EARTH IS 


keeps them in the grossest ignorance and 
in those physical pleasures that are com- 
mon to the savage and the civilized alike. 
Instead of growing in intelligence, these 
emigrants—hybrids of Moorish and Eu- 
ropean immigration—have been forced 
by the pressure of a hard day-by-day 
struggle for mere food and fire to lower 
and lower levels, until today they are on 
a plane with some of the so-called savage 
races, as far as their food habits are 
concerned, though, of course, far above 
these in their instinct of labor. The 
island is now so overpopulated that the 
young men are getting away to Hawaii 
and the Argentine, where money is to be 
made. Ina sense, Madeira is becoming 
an admirable place for the creation of 
cheap. but industrious field labor. In a 
single steamer over 1,000 of these field 
hands left for Hawaii to work in the 
sugar es‘ates there. 

If there were adequate provision for 
educating these peasant’s sons, it would 
be hard to find conditions more likely to 
instill into them the instinct of industry 
and at the same time develop good, strong 
bodies than those furnished by the simple 
mountain life of the peasant of Madeira. 


OF PROVING THAT 


ROUND 


By RoBERT MARSHALL BRowN 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


attention was directed a vear 

or so ago by Prof. W. M. Davis 

to certain experiments on the 
curvature of the earth performed by Mr 
H. Yule Oldham, of Wing's College, 
Cambridge. England, on the old ‘“Bed- 
ford Level.” It was suggested to me at 
the time that Lake Quinsigamond offered 
exceptional advantages for the repetition 
of these experiments. I have not been 
able to find Mr Oldham’s report on his 
experiments, and such references to them 


as I have seen have not furnished me 
with any idea of the methods pursued by 
him. In one sense, then, my experiment 
is not a repetition. The object was the 
same, the methods were in the main sim- 
ilar, but the apparatus probably differed. 

be arly every one is familiar with the 
proof of earth sphericity deduced from 
the disappearance of a ship at sea. This 
proof, in part because of its submittance 
to simple diagrammatic representation on 
a blackboard or on paper and the sim- 
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Figure 1 


plicity of the illustration on a globe, has 
gained precedence over others even in a 
land where but a small percentage of the 
people at school ever have a chance to 
experience the real demonstration. To 
those who have the opportunity to ob- 
serve for themselves this phenomenon, 
the unaided eye does not on most occa- 
sions yield very satisfactory results. 

The experiment which forms the theme 
of this paper is of a nature similar to the 
ship-at-sea proof of rotundity of the 
earth and differs most in the litnits of the 
range. The writer makes no claim to 
originality as far as the fundamental 
proposition is concerned. It has been 
mentioned, more from a theoretical stand- 
point, however, in books on astronomy 
and geography for years. He desires to 
show how simply the experiment may be 
performed in regions where the proper 
conditions prevail. It may be done wher- 
ever a level of a mile or more is to be 
obtained. The first choice in locality 
falls on an inland lake, apart from tides 
and swells, where on a calm day a level 
and unchanging surface is available. It 
is necessary to have three stations, one 
intermediate in position, so that a salient 
or an island is a requirement. This same 
experiment may be done upon a reason- 
ably level area by erecting rods whose 
heights are carefully determined by a 
surveyor’s leveling instrument. 

Lake Quinsigamond, the field of the 
experiment, is about 5% miles long and 
from one-eighth to one-half mile in 
width. It is situated along the eastern 
boundary of Worcester, Mass. The lake, 
like most New England lakes, is the 
resultant of the blocking of drainage by 
the deposit of glacial drift. Many islands 
break the water surface, and the shore 
line is somewhat irregular. Figure 1 is 
a map of a portion of the southern end 
of the lake. At A, a board two feet 
square, mounted on an ordinary chart 
standard, was located. The board was 
divided vertically into two parts. The 
upper part was covered with black paper. 
This vielded a distinct horizontal line at 
the boundary of the paper and the board. 
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Figure 2 


In setting up this apparatus the legs of 
the standard were driven into the gravel 
at the water’s edge, the board being over 
the surface of the water. Plumb lines 
were dropped from the ends of the hori- 
zontal line, and both ends were placed at 
the same height above the water surface 
(in this case, four feet two and one-half 
inches). Figure 2 is an illustration of 
this apparatus. ; 

At B (figure 1), near a wharf which 
extends into the lake, a bar was erected. 
This bar (figure 3) was also mounted on 
a chart standard. It was set up in such 
a way that it was parallel to the hori- 
zontal line of the first piece of apparatus, 
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Figure 3 


and it was made level by dropping plumb 
lines from the ends of the bar. The bar 
was covered with white paper. It was 
an inch in diameter, and its center was 
placed four feet two and one-half inches 
above the surface of the lake. At Ca 
telescope was mounted on a third stand- 
ard. The telescope was a_ two-inch 
glass, and it magnified about twenty-five 
diameters. The axis of the telescope 
was placed at four feet two and one-half 
inches above the water surface. The 
horizontal line of the apparatus at A, the 
middle of the bar at B, and the axial line 
of the telescope at the point of support 
were at the same distance above the 
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Figure 4 


In sighting (C to A 
on map) at the horizontal line of the 
standard placed at A, the bar appeared 
in the field of view projected on the 
board. The bar did not coincide with 
the horizontal line, but appeared at the 


water of the lake. 


top of the black surface of the board. 
The view through the telescope is 


sketched in figure 4. This upheld the 
expectation with which the experimenter 
went into the field. The explanation is 
so obvious as not to need a long disserta- 
tion. Reference to figure 5, which rep- 
resents a cross-section of a portion of the 

~ pra . ' 
earth, may be helpful. The points A’, 
B’, and C’, which were equally distant 
above the water surface, may be consid- 
ered as equal extensions of three radii; 

° - J , >»? 

the circumference through A’, B’, and 
C’ is concentric to the earth's circum fer- 


ence. The chord A’—C’ must intersect 
the extended radius BB’. The chord 
A’”—B’, extended, will pass out of the 


circle and cut a still farther extension of 
i as. 
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In order to check the experiment. an- 
other standard similar to the one pictured 
in figure 2 was erected at C. The hori- 
zontal line was placed at four feet two 
and one-half inches above the water sur- 
face. A return was then made to A. 
The bar at B was inspected and its 
height measured again, and no change 
had taken place in its position. At A 
the height of the horizontal line was 
measured again, and showed no disturb- 
ance. From A, a sighting was made on 
the board at C. The bar again appeared 
in the field of vision, and again it was 
projected against the top of the black 
paper on the board. In returning to A, 
| had reached the conclusion that inas- 
much as the distance B-C, 5,660 feet, was 
greater than the distance A—B, 3,740 feet, 
the displacement of the bar as seen from 
A projected on the board at C would be 
greater than the displacement on the 
board at A as seen from C. ‘To find the 
bar projected against relatively the same 
positions suggested an error in my meas- 
urements. Each piece of apparatus was 
measured again, and found to have been 
at the desired distance above the water. 
My difficulty was removed on measuring 
the boards. The black surface of the 
board placed at C was twelve inches 
high, while that at A was ten and one- 
half inches. 

No attempt was made at quantitative 
work. It is the plan to obtain data for 
finding the size of the earth. New sta- 
tions will be selected, and the position of 
the bar will be located more nearly half 
way between the terminal points. 

The writer commends a trial of this 
experiment, wherever conditions permit, 
to a teacher for a class exercise or to any 
individual for his own enjoyment. It is 
simple and it is convincing. 


Figure 5 
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Photo by John A. Fleming, Carnegie Institution 


Indian Woman and Child of Guatemala 


made by the 


The picture is particularly faithful in showing the patterns of cloth 
Indians; this native 
cities. 


made cloth is used almost exclusively among the natives outside of the 
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A Wallapai Indian Girl of Arizona with a Basket of Native Manufacture 


Into the pattern of these baskets the Indians weave their myths and family history, 
prayers, etc. 
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Crop of Onions on Reclaimed Salt Marsh, Revere, Massachusetts 

















Photos from U. $. Dep’t of Agriculture 


Crop of Hay on Diked Meadow, Marshfield, Massachusetts 
| 4 


The tidal marsh lands along the Atlantic coast are estimated to have an area of about 
1,000,000 acres. As part of these lands are near large cities, and would have a very high 
value for market gardening and the raising of fruit if they could be protected from the 
invasion of salt water -and relieved of the water draining onto them from higher lands, the 


Department of Agriculture is helping to find a practicable.method for making them useful. 
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Scotch and white pine, 5 vears old, in the Lake Clear plantation 

















Photos from U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
Successful Examples of Planting Denuded State Land 


Transplant beds of nursery at Saranac Inn, New York. Norway spruce, 3 years old, in the 
foreground; Scotch pine to the left 
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Photos from U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
Early Versus Late Planting of Cotton in the Control of the Boll Weevil 


The upper illustration shows a cotton field planted late and yielding nothing. The lower 
illustration shows a field on the opposite side of the turnrow on same plantation, planted and 
treated in accordance with directions of the Bureau of Entomolgy, and yielding three-quarters 
of a bale per acre. 
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THE MODERN ALCHEMIST 


By Hon. James WILson, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The following article has been abstracted by the Editor from Mr. Wilson’s 


report as Secretary of Agriculture for 1907. 


No finer instance of the unselfish 


ingenuity and practical inventiveness of the American race can be found than 
what Secretary Wilson and the hundreds of trained specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the Experiment Stations are doing to make gold from 


our soil for the American people. 


HE year 1907 has been a year of 
untoward conditions, requiring 
all the industry and skill of the 

farmers to grow an average crop. They 
have struggled not only with an erratic 
season, but with a scarcity of help in all 
the states and territories of the Union. 

Such a year, with its hard winter— 
summer weather in March and late cold 
spring—gives exceptional emphasis to the 
wisdom of this department’s policy of 
diversifying farm products and of estab- 
lishing new crops. A general crop failure 
in a field as large as the chief part of the 
temperate zone of a continent must be 
a rare occurrence. 

No general crop failure afflicts the 
farmer this year, not even within small 
areas. The production of the farms, all 
things considered, is well up to the aver- 
age of the previous five years in quantity, 
while its value to the farmer, as now ap- 
pears at this annual day of reckoning, 
reaches a figure much above that of 1906, 
which by far exceeded any previous year’s 
wealth production on farms. 

Out of the farming operations of 1907 
the railroads will get an average haul of 
freight, and foreign countries will take a 
heavy excess above home consumption. 
The farmer will have more to spend and 
more to invest than he ever before had 
out of his year’s work. 

THE DESERT FEEDS THE CITIES 

When the Department of Agriculture 
brought durum wheat to this country 
from Russia and Africa during 1899 to 
1902, the seed was sown that formed 
practically the entire foundation of the 


present crop of durum wheat. At a cost 
of $10,000 in the beginning, a crop worth 
$30,000,000 now grows in regions of low 
rainfall, where in the day of stock ranges 
the steer roamed on 20 acres to find his 
cud. This crop has encroached on the 
home of the prairie dog and of the cactus. 
It has spread throughout a wide strip of 
country, extending from northern North 
Dakota to southeastern New Mexico and 
northwestern Texas. It is a common 
crop in Montana and Idaho and in parts 
of Washington, Oregon, and Utah. 

Durum wheat has entered into home in- 
dustries. To a considerable extent it is 
mixed with other wheat in making flour 
for bread. It is promoting the manu- 
facture of* macaroni and kindred paste 
products in this country and is prepared 
as a breakfast food, It is the grain 
through which the desert feeds the cities 
of the east at home and abroad. 

As an export crop durum wheat has be- 
come prominent. In 1905 Europe took 
nearly 10,000,000 of the 20,000,000 
bushels produced; in 1906 about 20,000,- 
000 bushels of the crop of that year. 

Last year two-thirds of the exports 
went to Mediterranean countries. The 
former sheep and cattle ranges sent 
macdroni material to Marseilles, Naples, 
and Venice; to Greece, Spain, and the 
countries of western Europe; and even 
to the old homes of durum wheat—north- 
ern Africa and Russia. Shipments of 
this wheat were made to 43 ports in 
Europe and Africa named in trade re- 
ports of the collectors of customs, and to 
other ports unnamed. 

With an average production of about 
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15 bushels per acre, durum wheat this 
year covered an area of Over 3,000,000 
acres, many of them valueless for agri- 
cultural purposes before the advent of 
this new crop. Its value to the farmer is 
over twice the entire cost of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the current 
fiscal year, including the Weather Bu- 
reau, the costly meat inspection, and the 
Forest Service. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF BEET SUGAR 


The beet-sugar industry has grown 
rapidly under aid and encouragement 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
the experiment stations and with favor- 
able legislation by Congress and several 
state legislatures. 

About 560 short tons of beet sugar 
were made yearly from 1879 to 1887; in 
1891 the quantity was 6,000 short tons; 
in 1906, 483,000 short tons, and in 1907, 
500,000 short tons. 

As an acquisition to agriculture, much 
may be said in favor of growing sugar 
beets for the factory. Tillage must be 
of the best and the soil fertile. The pulp 
of the beets, after the extraction of the 
sugar, is relished by live stock. The crop 
is grown under factory-contract condi- 
tions, and the farmer knows upon what 
he may depend for profit. 

Sugar factories occupy a belt across 
the continent in the sugar-beet zone and 
a belt from Washington to Arizona along 
the Pacific coast. 

In 16 states there were 64 factories in 
1906, with a capacity of working 49,500 
tons of beets daily. In the western 
states, the growing of sugar beets has 
proved to be so remunerative that sugar- 
beet farms increased in value $42.49 per 
acre from 1900 to 1905, as determined 
by special investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or from $99.47 per 
acre in 1900 to $141.96 in 1905. 

To the fostering of this industry by 
nation and states, it has responded by 
increasing the value of its production 543 
per cent in nine years. The factory value 


of the refined sugar made in 1899 was 
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$7,000,000, and in 1907, $45,000,000.* 
One-third of the value of the beet 
sugar made this year would be enough to 
pay the cost of the Department of Agri- 
culture during the current fiscal year and 
the national expense of the sixty experi- 
ment stations of contiguous United States 
when they shall have received the ulti- 
mate appropriation of the Adams act. 


LUXURIANT ALFALFA 


Alfalfa, that extraordinary plaut for 
producing wealth and doing wonders to 
farms, is occupying an important place 
in the plans of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the experiment stations, and the 
agricultural colleges. Through their ef- 
forts largely it has rapidly gained success 
in cultivation throughout a vast area. 
The value of the crop as hay this ‘year 
is supposed to be $100,000,000, and if 
the plans and efforts now under way to 
promote its extension receive a reason- 
able reward, the value of the future crop 
will be several times the present amount. 

This forage plant is a chemical labora- 
tory in which nitrogen is taken from the 
air. It is a soil improver of the highest 
merit. Asa flesh-forming feed for grow- 
ing live stock, and as a milk and egg pro- 
ducer, it is unexcelled by any plant of 
large production. 

It grows 2% tons of hay to the acre as 
an average for the whole country where 
it is grown, or twice the average for all 
kinds of hay, and, besides this, is more 
nutritious than other hays. 

The cultivation of alfalfa has been 
pressing eastward until now it has estab- 
lished itself as far as the longitude of 
eastern Kansas, except in southern 
Texas. It is established in some areas 
still farther to the eastward—in spots in 
Arkansas, in southern Wisconsin, north- 
ern Illinois, and northern Indiana, in the 
limestone regions of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and in the southeastern corner of 
Michigan. 

*The raw cane-sugar mill production of 1907 
is estimated at 389,000 short tons, with a fac- 
tory value of $28,000,000, the year 1904 alone 
exceeding this amount. 
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This plant is semi-established in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, and is mak- 
ing its way in Illinois and Indiana. Else- 
where the growing of this plant is mostly 
experimental, but with promise of suc- 
cess. 

Further extension of alfalfa-growing 
on large areas is a prize that will be 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
yearly; and it: will be won. What has 
already been secured aided in the rescue 
of the farm production of this year from 
the disasters of the weather. 


VALUE OF THE DEPARTMENT'S WORK IN 
DOLLARS 


The foregoing striking features of the 
results of crop introduction and exten- 
sion within the last few years are some 
of the illustrations of the wisdom of the 
great movement of the Department of 
Agriculture, of the experiment stations, 
and of the agricultural colleges, to fortify 
and buttress the agriculture of the nation 
against misfortune, and to give to it a 
sort of insurance by multiplying the 
sources of success. This policy has done 
much to keep the production of 1907 not 
only from disaster, but, all things consid- 
ered, actually to keep it up to an average 
of recent vears. 

It is difficult to express in dollars the 
value of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture to farmers, and therefore to 
the nation, but an attempt to do so was 
made last winter for the Committee of 
the House of Representatives on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which made a total of $232,000,000. 

Fundamentally the work of the depart- 
ment is concerned with the production of 
wealth, as by increasing a crop yield per 
acre by plant breeding ; or the preservation 
of wealth, as by suppressing insect. and 
fungous pests; or by enabling farmers to 
make a fair sale of their products, as by 
promoting codperative selling or by giv- 
ing to the public information of the size 
of a crop in order that demand may be 
fairly adjusted to supply. 


FABULOUS WEALTH OF CORN 


Four-fifths of the world’s -production 
of corn, as nearly as can be determined, 
grows in the United States, and in the 
world’s international trade in corn this 
country contributes one-third to one-half 
of the exports, not including the products 
of corn-fed animals. 

Corn is the chief of crops and exceeds 
every other prominent agricultural factor 
of national prosperity. It is a human 
food and more especially a live-stock feed, 
with striking results. It is one of the 
great motive powers in the food of an 
energetic age. The starch of corn be- 
comes the fat of the hog and the “finish” 
of the steer. No meat products are so 
much in demand in international trade 
as animal fats and oils. 

Fear of a failure or a large degree of 
failure of the corn crop this year dimin- 
ished after midsummer and at last the 
harvest secured 2,553,732,000 bushels—a 
production that is almost exactly the aver- 
age of the crops of the preceding five 
years. There have been three larger corn 
crops—those of 1899, 1905, and 1906. 

In value the corn crop of this year is 
much above the high-water mark of 1906, 
On the assumption that the crop will be 
sold by farmers at an average price not 
below the present one, its value is esti- 
mated to be $1,350,000,000, or 26 per 
cent above the average value of the pre- 
vious five crops. Four crops before had 
exceeded one billion dollars in value. 

The farm value of the corn crop of 
eight such years as 1907 would pay for 
duplicating every mile of steam railroads 
in the United States and pay for their 
costly terminals, rolling stock, and all 
property. In thirteen years it would re- 
place the present banking power of this 
country in banking capital, surplus, de- 
posits, and circulation, and in seventeen 
vears it would replace the banking power 
of the world. 


OUR COTTON UNRIVALLED 


The farm value of the 1907 crop of cot- 
ton and its seed is estimated to be from 
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$650,000,000 to $675,000,000. Its farm 
value is probably a little below that of 
last year’s crop. Otherwise it will be 
the most valuable cotton crop ever raised 
in this country and 7 per cent above the 
average farm value of the crops of the 
previous five years. 

The year was a trying one to cotton 
from planting time to nearly the end of 
the summer, but even under adverse con- 
ditions a crop has been produced that will 
be sufficient, with the surplus of last year, 
to meet the requirements of spinners un- 
til the next harvest. 

The fears of a cotton famine that fol- 
lowed the low production of this country 
in 1901 have not been justified, and in the 
meantime efforts to make European spin- 
ners partly independent of the upland cot- 
ton of the South by aiding the growing 
of “colonial” cotton have not made them- 
selves felt. 

Among the strong points of advantage 
possessed by this country’s cotton is the 
low cost of transportation to market. 
Recent investigations by this department 
indicate that the average cost of trans- 
porting cotton per 100 pounds from farm 
to local shipping point is about 16 cents; 
from local shipping point to seaport, 
about 40 cents, and from seaport to the 
United Kingdom, about 32 cents, the total 
being only 88 cents per 100 pounds, or 
less than a cent a pound. 


TOTAL WEALTH PRODUCTION IN 1907 

Wealth production on farms in 1907, 
as expressed in value, transcended the 
high record of 1906, which was itself 
much above the highest amount before 
reached. In arriving at the total the 
farm products of the year are estimated 
in value for every detail presented by 
the census and at that point in produc- 
tion at which they acquire commercial 
value. 

The grand total for 1907 is $7,412,- 
000,000. This is $657,000,000 above the 
value of 1g06, $1,103,000,000 above that 
of 1905, $1,253,000,000 above that of 


1904, $1,495,000,000 above that of 1903, 
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and $2,695,000,000 above the census 
amount for 1899. 

The value of the farm products of 
1907 was 10 per cent greater than that 
of 1906, 17 per cent over 1905, 20 per 
cent over 1904, 25 per cent over 1903, 
and 57 per cent over 1899. 

During the last nine years wealth, es- 
timated as above explained, was created 
on farms to the fabulous amount of $53,- 
000,000,000. 

Besides the 
dairy products in 


crops, there were farm 
1907. which nearly 
reached $809,000,000. The price of but- 
ter increased 434 cents a pound over 
1909 and of milk three-fourths of a cent 
a gallon. 

More than $600,000,000 must be re- 
garded as the value of the poultry and 
eggs produced on farms in 1907. ‘he 
amount may easily have been larger. 
This industry has advanced at such a 
rapid rate that no arithmetic can keep 
up with it. The farm price of eggs in 
1899 was II.15. cents per dozen as an 
average for the United States; in 1903, 
12.37 cents; in 1904, 17.2 cents; in 1905, 
18.7 cents ; in 1906, 17 cents, and in 1097, 
18.2 cents. 

Dressed poultry in New York sold for 
10.78 cents per pound wholesale in 1899, 
for 12.97 cents in 1903, for 12.57 cents 
in 1904, for 13.36 cents in 1905, for 13.2 
cents in 1906, and for 14.9 cents in 1907. 
FOREIGN CREDIT PROVIDED 
BY FARMERS 


MOST OF OUR 


The farmer provides the great bulk of 
the foreign credit which other classes of 
persons draw upen in the contrary 
movement of credit against this coun- 
try. 

The balance of trade in farm products 
in favor of this country in 1907 was 
$444,000,000, an amount that has been 
exceeded in only four years—18098, 1899, 
1901, and 1902. In all other products 
the trade of 1907 produced a balance of 
only $2,500,000 in favor of this coun- 
try. 

In eighteen years beginning with 1890 
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the farmers have not failed to secure a 
balance of at least $193,000,000, the low 
amount of 1895. The great aggregate of 
the 18 balances in the trade in farm 
products is $6,500,000,000, while the 
trade in other commodities during the 
eighteen years resulted in a grand ad- 
verse balance of $456,000,000. 

So a great stream of wealth has con- 
stantly been sent from farms to foreign 
countries to offset the adverse balance of 
trade in commodities other than agri- 
cultural; to pay the ocean freight costs 
on imports conveyed in foreign-owned 
ships, and to pay the interest, dividends, 
and principal on investments in the 
United States by foreigners. It is the 
farmer who has sent credit to expatriated 
Americans; it is he who has provided 
the immigrant with millions to send 
every year to the loved ones in the old 
countries; and, if there is still any credit 
to dispose of, the farmer has provided the 
American traveler in foreign countries 
with his pocket money. 


WORLD'S RECORD FOR HIGH FLIGHTS OF 
KITES 


The creation of a research observatory 
at Mount Weather, Virginia, and the 
gathering together of a highly trained 
staff of men for the study of meteoro- 
logical problems marks an important 
epoch in the development of meteorologi- 
cal science in this country. One of the 
first results achieved by that staff was 
the sending of meteorological instru- 
ments, by means of aéroplanes, to a 
greater altitude than has hitherto been 
accomplished. On October 3, 1907, the 
world’s record for high flights was ex- 
ceeded. On that day eight kites, in tan- 
dem, carried the meteorograph to an al- 
titude of 23,111 feet above sea-level. 
Daily observations of upper-air condi- 
tions have been continued for over three 
months in succession, practically without 
interruption, and it is probable that this 
record will be maintained indefinitely in 
the future. The observations obtained in 
this manner are placed before the fore- 
cast official in Washington each night. 
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The latter is thus informed of the verti- 
cal gradients of temperature and the di- 
rection of the wind for altitudes varying 
on the average from one-half mile to 
two miles. These facts are of great im- 
portance in the making of forecasts for 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States and for the elucidation of many 
problems of the upper air that hitherto 
it has been impossible to study. 

In the past forecasts of the weather, as 
is well known, have been based entirely 
upon the existing horizontal gradients of 
pressure and temperature at the surface 
of the earth. The formation of charts 
showing the distribution of temperature 
with increase of elevation above the 
earth’s surface, which is now for the first 
time possible in our weather service, so 
graphically tells the story of the rise and 
fall of the thermal levels that the lay- 
man is able to comprehend their signifi- 
cance. It is apparent that when a com- 
paratively deep stratum of abnormally 
warm or abnormally cold air persistently 
overlies a region the action of a mov- 
ing cyclone or anticyclone on the weather 
experienced at the bottom of the atmos- 
phere will be materially different from 
that which would be experienced were 
the upper air at a normal temperature. 

The significance of these data from the 
view-point of the forecaster is not yet 
fully understood, but certainly they pre- 
sent a fund of information that will be 
studied with profit by those whose duty 
it is to add to our limited knowledge of 
the science that must precede the art of 
weather forecasting. 

The upper-air work at Mount Weather 
is thus described in detail because it is 
the one line of inquiry that at present 
holds out the greatest promise of im- 
mediate utility. The results already se- 
cured are deemed to be of such value that 
it is hoped means will be provided for 
the diligent prosecution of other lines of 
research work. 


BREEDING FOR NEW ANIMALS 


The work in the breeding of American 
carriage horses, in cooperation with the 
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Colorado experiment station, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. During the fiscal year 
11 foals, the progeny of selected parents, 
were dropped—2 males and 9 females. 
No additional horses were purchased. 

The work in breeding Morgan horses, 
which is being carried on in cooperation 
with the Vermont experiment station, has 
been greatly extended through the gen- 
erosity of a public-spirited citizen of Ver- 
mont, who donated to the department a 
farm of 400 acres near Middlebury, to be 
used in these operations. There were in 
the Vermont stud on July 1, 1907, 1 stal- 
lion, 9 brood mares, I two-year-old filly, 
8 younger fillies, and 1 weanling colt. 

There is great need of a breed of sheep 
suitable to the range conditions of the 
West, the requirements being for sheep 
that will yield a profitable clip of wool, 
produce good mutton lambs, and stand 
flocking in large numbers. It is believed 
possible to combine these characteristics 
in one breed, and with this idea in mind 
an experiment was begun in the fall of 
1906 in cooperation with the Wyoming 
experiment station. Eighty-nine ewes 
and four rams have been purchased for 
foundation stock. 

Ixperiments in developing a milking 
strain of short-horn cattle have been be- 
gun in cooperation with the Minnesota 
experiment station and with nine Minne- 
sota breeders, the latter having agreed to 
allow their herds to be used and to man- 
age them according to instructions of the 
department and the station. 


MILK OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\ feature of the year’s work was the 
investigation of the milk supply of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nine hundred and sixteen 
dairies and dairy herds, with 16,446 cows, 
were inspected and rated in accordance 
with a score card prepared by the Dairy 
Division. \Vith few exceptions, the con- 
ditions found were very unsatisfactory, 
the average score being only 45 out of a 
This result may be con- 
sidered as giving some indication of the 
quality and condition of the milk supply 
of the country, as it is believed that the 
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conditions around Washington are no 
worse than those existing around other 
large cities. 

The department is taking an important 
part in the general movement for a better 
milk supply, and assistance in that direc- 
tion has been rendered to a number of 
cities. 

PREVENTION OF “PEACH BLIGHT” 


For a number of years it has been a 
problem with pathologists to find some 
successful way of treating the peach with 
fungicides in order not to injure the 
foliage. Some of the standard fungi- 
cides often cause complete defoliation. 
For this reason it has been found difficult 
to control a number of serious diseases 
affecting the peach by any of the ordi- 
nary treatments. This year it was* dis- 
covered that a sulphur wash made by 
combining lime and sulphur, with no 
other heat than that produced by the slak- 
ing of the lime, gave a preparation which 
was not injurious to peach foliage and 
which prevented the scab and reduced 
peach rot to 10 per cent on the sprayed 
trees, whereas unsprayed trees had 75 
per cent of the disease. This fungicide, 
further, completely prevented the leaf- 
spot fungi and produced no injury what- 
ever, either to foliage or fruit. While 
this preparation has been previously used 
in winter, when the trees were dormant, 
this is the first time it has been tried on 
trees in active growth, with the success 
as indicated. 

Last year mention was made in this re- 
port of a very serious disease of the peach 
in California, popularly known as “peach 
blight.””. Experiments were conducted 
during last fall and winter for the control 
of this disease, and, as the result of this 
work, it was found that the disease could 
be completely controlled by the use of 
standard Bordeaux mixture or lime and 
sulphur wash applied early in the fall, 
about the time of the first rains. The 
methods recommended by the department 
were widely used in California the past 
with complete success, and we 
n reliably informed that the treat- 
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ment has meant many millions of dollars 
to the peach industry of that State. 


ORIENTAL PLANT EXPLORATIONS 


China has proved a fruitful field for 
this work, and an explorer has been kept 
there constantly during the year. His 
work has taken him through the little- 
known regions of southern Siberia, the 
border of Manchuria, the excessively dry 
mountains ‘west of Pekin, and through 
the fertile country between Pekin and 
Hankau. ‘This explorer has sent to this 
country over a thousand living seed and 
plant specimens for trial. Among these 
are promising blackberries and currants 
from northern Korea; a north Man- 
churian apple; a collection of 24 named 
pears from north China; several bush 
cherries and plums and peaches from 
northern Siberia— perhaps the very 
northern limit of peach culture in the 
Orient; drought-resistant alfalfas; dry- 
land rices; staple foods of the native 
Manchurians, but unknown to us, from 
regions where the climate is similar to 
that of the Dakotas; and a cherry noted 
for remarkable earliness, ripening its 
fruit in mid-April in northern California. 
Besides these, the explorer has sent in a 
large number of ornamental plants which 
our nurserymen have been for some time 
anxious to secure, because of the unusual 
hardiness of these north China species. 


NEW ALFALFAS AND CLOVERS 


During the year an explorer has re- 
turned with seeds of the yellow-flowered 
Siberian alfalfa, and these seeds have 
grown into promising plants in the severe 
climate of the Northwest. The results of 
their trial will determine whether we shall 
import large quantities of the seed, as we 
have previously done with the Turkestan 
and Arabian alfalfas, both of which con- 
tinue in their respective territories to gain 
in popularity. The Toten clover, also se- 
cured from Norway, where it is culti- 
vated for its extreme hardiness, is being 
tested in the Dakotas. 

For the rice growers of the South there 
have been introduced 46 varieties from 
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different parts of the world, among them 
the one-hundred-day rices—early sorts, 
which, in Japan, give crops when ordi- 
nary rices fail. 

The fruit-growers of our tropical pos- 
sessions have had their interest in mango 
growing stimulated by the fruiting of 
some of our East Indian fine-flavored 
varieties. All the local nurseymen are 
ready to sell in quantity several of the in- 
troductions of the department, and not 
only are the experiment stations of Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico taking up this fruit, 
but, what is especially important, private 
plantation owners are planting out orch- 
ards of our introduced sorts. 





The growing scarcity of wood for man- 
ufacturing purposes has led the depart- 
ment to make some extensive investiga- 
tions of bamboo culture in Japan and 
other countries. Already a number of 
varieties have been introduced and steps 
have just been taken for the inaugura- 
tion of a considerable number of plan- 
tations of these important plants in dif- 
ferent parts of the South. 

During the spring and summer of 1907 
a new date garden was established at 
Indio, California. A new date garden has 
also been established at Laredo, Texas, in 
a part of the Rio-Grande Valley where 
the climate in spring and early summer 
is the hottest in the United States. It is 
believed that good dates can be grown 
in this part of Texas. The date palms 
in the Mecca garden, now from two to 
three years old, have begun to fruit 
freely, and the famous Deglet Noor and 
a number of other choice varities have 
ripened perfectly, in spite of the fact that 
the season has been unusually cool. Dur- 
ing the past year much interest has been 
taken in the planting of seedling date 
orchards in the hope of securing new 


varieties better adapted to American 
climatic conditions. Altogether some 


150,000 date seeds have been planted in 
codperation with growers in California, 
Arizona, and Texas. These growers will 
receive one or two offshots from im- 
ported date palms for every 250 date 
seedlings set out in proper form. 
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DROUGHT-RESISTANT OLIVES 

With the opening up of territory in 
the Southwest, demands are being made 
upon the department for information re- 
garding the best crops for this extensive 
dry-land country. Southwestern Texas 
is a promising field, especially in the mat- 
ter of arborescent crops. Investigations 
made in southern Tunis by the depart- 
ment have revealed the existence of ex- 
tensive olive orchards in that region car- 
ried on where the annual rainfall is some- 
times below to inches for several con- 
secutive years and where the annual 
evaporation is over 100 inches. The 
olive grown under these extreme dry- 
land conditions has been imported and 
shows every promise of doing well in 
some parts of Texas and Arizona. 

Studies made the past year in the 
Southwest have revealed the existence of 
a number of species closely allied to the 
almond and peach of the Old World. 
Several of these occur in very dry situa- 
tions and one is distinctly of promise as 
a- stock upon which to graft almonds, 
apricots, and other stone fruits for cul- 
ture on unirrigated lands. Another 
species growing in central Texas bears 
a very early ripening fruit of fair size 
which is said to be of delicious flavor. 
Plants of this “wild peach” have been se- 
cured and selections will be made with 
the hope of obtaining a native drought- 
resistant peach-like fruit which can be 
grown in regions where peaches do not 
now succeed. 


NEW WEALTII FOR THE SOUTH 


One of the most important forage 
crops is the cowpea, which is to the 
South what clover is to the North. Dur- 
ing the year extensive investigations 
have been made of this crop, the prin- 
cipal object being to secure cheaper 
and better seed so as to bring about a 
great increase in cowpea culture. Spe- 


cial machinery has now been developed 
for 


varieties. 


harvesting the upright-growing 
‘TA . 7 . . 
Ihe need is for good varieties 
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producing small, hard seeds that will not 
crack and that retain their vitality for 
more than one year. Many new varieties 
have been secured from foreign coun- 
tries and a large number of others de- 
veloped by hybridization, some of which 
show great promise. 

The rice-growers of the South, espe- 
cially in Louisiana and Texas, have long 
felt the need of a legume that might be 
grown in rotation on their rice lands. 
The department has been successful in 
introducing a specially adapted variety 
of soy bean used on the rice lands of 
central China. These soy beans have 
been tested and give every promise of 
filling the need perfectly. Three varieties 
have been secured, all very similar and 
characterized by great leafiness, fine 
stems, and large size, becoming 6° feet 
high, so that they produce large crops of 
excellent hay. Thus we have a combina- 
tion of crops which will, we hope, do for 
the rice-growers what clover does for 
the wheat fields of the North, serving not 
only as a valuable soil improver but as 
an important forage crop as well. 

Numerous attempts have been made to 
grow Egyptian cottons in this country. 
During the year gratifying progress has 
been made in this work, Egyptian cotton 
of the Mit Afifi variety having been 
grown quite successfully under irrigation 
at Yuma, Arizona. One selection has 
yielded at the rate of 500 pounds of lint 
per acre, which is unusually high for 
Egyptian cotton in this country. Some 
of the improved upland strains have also 
given equal and even superior yields in 
this region. The upland varieties that 
seem at present most promising for this 
important agricultural section of the 
Southwest are the Southern Hope, Sun 
flower, and Columbia, the latter being a 
variety improved by the department in 
South Carolina. 

As a result of the Department’s ex- 
periments the camphor industry has been 
established on a firm basis. <A large 
acreage is being planted to camphor in 
Florida, and interest in the growing of 
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this crop is increasing. From 3,000 to 
4,000 acres of the trees are being pre- 
pared for planting in Florida alone. 


BREEDING VARIETIES THAT CAN RESIST 


DISEASE 


The question of securing rust-resistant 
varieties of asparagus has been given 
special attention.during the year. The 
rust disease of asparagus is threatening 
this industry in a number of sections and 
the efforts being made are for the pur- 
pose of securing types which will be re- 
sistant or immune to the disease. 

Work in the breeding of wilt-resistant 
melons was practically completed dur- 
ing the year. The new wilt-resistant hy- 
brid melon was grown on a commer- 
cial scale during the past season and 
easily held its own in the market with the 
varieties of its class. It produced an ex- 
cellent crop on land where ordinary 
melons were destroyed by wilt. In con- 
nection with the breeding of wilt-resist- 
ant cotton, further tests have been carried 
on with upland cottons. Some of these 
upland wilt-resistant tvpes have not only 
proved valuable from the character of 
their lint, but also from the quantity of 
fiber produced. Considerable work has 
also been carried on in the matter of 
breeding alkali-resistant and drought-re- 
sistant plants. This work has included 
such crops as cereals, forage crops, 
grasses, and sugar beets. , 


NITROGEN BACTERIA AND SEED ADULTERA- 
TION 


The distribution of bacteria for inocu- 
lating various legumes has been contin- 
ued during the past year with increasing 
success. It has been found especially 
important to carefully examine soil con- 
ditions before inoculation, and a method 
of doing this quickly in the laboratory 
has been devised. Over 18,000 cultures 
have been distributed during the year, 
and, from the reports received to date, 
they have been used with success in the 
majority of cases. 

The work against seed adulteration has 
been continued with gratifying results. 
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Aside frem the continued sale of Canada 
bluegrass seed for Kentucky bluegrass 
seed, fewer cases of adulteration have 
been found than in former years. ‘The 
importation of low-grade red-clover seed 
has continued, some lots containing over 
8,000,000 weed seeds per bushel. 


THE TRUSTEE OF OUR FORESTS 


At the beginning of the fiscal year the 
area of the national forests was less than 
107,000,000 acres; at its close, more than 
150,000,000 acres. Nearly all the timber 
land of the unar*ropriated public domain 
is now under actuai administration by the 
Forest Service. ‘This means that it is 
being protected against fire, theft, and 
wasteful exploitation, that its power to 
grow wood and store water is being safe- 
guarded for all time, and that neverthe- 
less its present supply of useful material 
is open to immediate use wherever it is 
wanted. 

The government is not a_ landlord 
owner, but a trustee. Hence timber is 
given away through free-use permits only 
in small quantities to the actual home 
maker, who comes to develop the coun- 
try, and in larger quantities to communi- 
ties for public purposes. Otherwise it is 
sold to the highest bidder, but under such 
restrictions as look to the maintenance 
of a lasting supply answering to the needs 
of the locality, to be had without favorit- 
ism and without extortionate demand 
based upon the necessity of the consumer. 

The forests are already self-supporting, 
though they have been under the control 
of expert foresters less than three years. 
The total expenditures of the Forest Serv- 
ice for all purposes during the year was 
$1,825,319.50—considerably less than | 
estimate that the receipts from the forests 
will be during the present year. As vet, 
however, from the standpoint of true 
economy the expenditure for the protec- 
tion and improvement of these forests is 
far too low. 

France spends annually upon state for- 
ests less than one-fiftieth the area of our 
own over $2,500,000 and realizes $4,230,- 
oco; Prussia spends upon 7,000,000 acres 
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over $11,000,000 and realizes $17,054,- 
144; Saxony spends upon only 400,000 
acres over $900,000 and realizes $1,651,- 
882. Yet in all these countries, unlike 
our own, the forests have had great sums 
spent upon them in the past in the form 
of permanent improvements, to which are 
largely due their present returns. A for- 
est can no more be made to yield a con- 
stant return in valuable products without 
the investment of capital in improving 
the property than can a farm. 


IMMENSE POSSIBLE PROFITS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


If the United States spent as much per 
acre upon these forests as Prussia does 
upon hers, they would cost each year 
$250,000,000. If they brought in as 
much per acre, the gross revenue which 
they would yield would amount to $650,- 
000,000, and the net revenue to $400,000,- 
000. The development of the wealth- 
producing possibilities of the national for- 
ests—not, it must be insisted, in the nar- 
row sense of income yield to the national 
treasury, but in that of economic useful- 
ness to the people—is hardly begun. 

[ have asked for an appropriation for 
the Forest Service during the fiscal year 
1909 of $3,200,000. ‘This, if all spent 
upon the national forests, would amount 
to 2 cents per acre. France spends annu- 
ally upon her state forest 95 cents per 
acre, Switzerland $1.32, Prussia $1.58, 
and Saxony $2.32. These are the coun- 
tries in which the management of the for- 
ests is most profitable in products. The 
countries which spend most do so because 
their forests are brought to a high state of 
development. Thus utilizing their full 
productive powers, they derive from them 
a net profit which is very high. On the 
other hand, the countries like Sweden, 
Hungary, and India, which spend from 2 
to 34 cents per acre, derive a very low 
revenue—in other words, a small volume 
of products—from their forests. 

It is as sure that forest land can be 
made to grow successive crops of trees 
under proper methods as that plow land 
can be made to grow successive crops of 
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wheat; as sure that forests can be made 
to conserve the water supply as it is that 
manuring enriches the soil. 

The use of the national forests by the 
people of the West is increasing at an ex- 
traordinary rate. The value of timber 
sales, the number of stock grazed, the 
demand for free-use and special-use per- 
mits all tell the same story. The forests 
are more and more contributing to the 
material welfare of those in their vicin- 
ity. 


IMPROVING THE RANGE 


Unlike the demand for timber, the de- 
mand for range in the national forests is 
already large enough to employ prac- 
tically the full productive capacity of the 
land. There were grazed last year, on 
the forests over 1,200,000 horses and 
cattle and 6,650,000 sheep and goats, rep- 
resenting a total investment of perhaps 
$44,000,000 and a probable annual profit, 
under the conditions of recent years, of 
$8,000,000. Upon the cattle industry of 
the western range depends to a large ex- 
tent the farmer of the prairie states for 
the profitable marketing of his corn crop, 
the workingman of the East for his food 
supply, and our foreign trade for one of 
its important articles of export. Under 
the conditions which obtained before the 
Forest Service undertook to regulate 
grazing, the carrying power of the range 
had seriously fallen off through over- 
grazing and competition. By putting a 
stop to these evils the Forest Service has 
not only partially restored the range to 
its former carrying power, but has also 
given greater stability to the stockman’s 
industry by recognizing his right to pro- 
tection against newcomers, and made it 
possible for him to bring his stock 
through in better weight and condition. 

\n exhaustive study of the possibility 
of range improvement through artificial 
seeding, through changes in the present 
methods of handling stock to favor the 
growth of the best native forage plants, 
and through extermination of poisonous 
plants has been inaugurated. The whole 
problem of range control and improve- 
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ment will be pursued until every part of 
the range in national forests is produc- 
ing the best crops of forage which the 
circumstances will allow. 

SOWING NEW FORESTS 

The fires of past years and centuries 
have stripped great areas of western 
mountain timber land of all forest 
growth. The need of conserving the 
rainfall and snowfall of these areas 
makes reforesting a step of urgent ne- 
cessity. At the same time it is often one 
of the utmost difficulty. In dry climates 
particularly (where the need is greatest), 
to establish a forest without prohibitive 
expense calls for the most careful study. 

After plantations are apparently well 
established a season of unusual drought 
may turn the scale against the growing 
trees. Millions of acres must be planted— 
and this means that thousands of mil- 
lions of small trees must be raised—but 
there is yet much to be done before 
planting on a scale commensurate with 
the needs can be begun. This prelimi- 
nary work is being pushed with as much 
energy as the funds available for the 
work will permit. 

In a large part of the Northwest, at 
least, there is good reason to believe that 
broadcast sowing of seed may be prac- 
ticable. If this proves to be the case, the 
way will be open for restoring to forest 
cheaply very much of the burned-over 
land. Hitherto the experimental sowings 
have shown surprisingly good results. 
The country’s need of timber is certain to 
be so acute before many years that the 
work can not be entered upon too quickly. 

That the United States is even now 
nearing a time of severe scarcity of lum- 
ber is no longer a matter of doubt. Each 
year makes a further heavy inroad upon 
the remnant of our virgin forests, and 
the growth of our abused and depleted 
forest lands for three years would not 
meet our needs for one. 

MAKING COMMON WOODS MORE DURABLE 
THAN OAK OR CHESTNUT 

An easy and inexpensive method of 

treating fence posts has been perfected 
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which makes it possible for any farmer 
to make the quickly decaying woods, still 
abundant because hitherto thought almost 
worthless, far more durable than un- 
treated white oak or chestnut. Demon- 
strations of this method before southern 
farmers were received with enthusiasm. 
For the middle West, where the common 
woods are seldom resistant to decay, the 
matter is certainly no less important. 
Essentially the same method is being ap- 
plied to the butts of telegraph poles and 
to mine props. The enormous consump- 
tion of timber for the latter purpose and 
the extreme rapidity with which it decays 
in the dampness and darkness of the mine 
open the prospect of a large economy 
from the use of this method of treatment, 
which has stood a searching practical test 
in Pennsylvania coal mines. By applying 
the same treatment to timbers from the 
national forests a use will be found for 
dead wood and a decided benefit will be 
conferred on the users of the timber. The 
work includes a study of the comparative 
merits of different kinds of preserving 
fluids. 

The investigations aimed at discover- 
ing new sources of paper pulp have dem- 
onstrated that a number of woods of 
abundant supply, never in the _ past 
thought of for the manufacture of paper, 
are capable of yielding pulp of standard 
grade. Studies in wood distillation are 
establishing the practicability of obtaining 
turpentine from waste southern pine ma- 
terial. 

Ten thousand separate tests of the 
strength of timber, largely in the form of 
full-sized structural beams, have estab- 
lished the relative value of a number of 
woods and proved the fitness for hitherto 
unthought of uses of several of them. 


THE FOOD PRODUCED BY OUR FARMERS CAN 
BE INCREASED MANY TIMES 


There are in the continental United 
States 1,900,947,200 acres of land. Of 
this, the tenth census showed 838,591,774 
acres in farms, with 414,498,487 acres in 
improved lands and 289,734,591 acres 
actually in crops. 
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With a more thorough knowledge of 
the soil and its adaptation to crops and 
the proper methods of soil management, 
the ful! extent of the agricultural de- 
velopment which may take place in the 
United States in the future is very great. 
The undeveloped portions of the United 
States are not confined wholly to the arid 
West. When we realize that we have 
77,000,000 acres of swamp land in the 
eastern half of the United States—an 
area equal to all of the New England 
States, New York, and half of Pennsyl- 
vania, or to the combined areas of Illinois 
and lowa—which can be reclaimed, and 
which, under the prevailing climatic con- 
ditions when so reclaimed, are exceed- 
ingly productive, and when we realize 
that only 16 per cent of the State of 
Louisiana, for example, and a smaller 
percentage of the State of Texas is in 
improved lands, the possibilities of de- 
velopment become more apparent. 

The soil survey work of the depart- 
ment is the largest undertaking of the 
kind that has ever been inaugurated in 
any country. The area surveyed and 
mapped during the past fiscal year was 
20,500 square miles, or 13,158,400 acres, 
and there have been completed to June 30, 
1907, surveys covering a total of 139,- 
247 square miles, or 89,118,080 acres. 
This area is more than 15 per cent of the 
amount represented by the farm lands of 
the United States. The work has been so 
distributed as to include every large rep- 
resentative district in the United States. 

One of the most important problems 
being studied by the department is the 
intelligent use of commercial fertilizers. 
In some sections of our country, es- 
pecially in the South and East, the quan- 
tities now used are enormous, and this 
use is gradually extending. That the 
amount of money annually invested in 
fertilizers by the farmers of the country, 
now amounting to upward of $100,- 
000,000, will continue to increase seems 
But just as certainly a large 
the money—perhaps a 
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adequate return, owing to a lack of un- 
derstanding of the soil’s requirements. 

According to the latest determinations 
the rivers of the United States are 
annually pouring into the seas_ fully 
I,000,000,000 tons of sediment. ‘The 
volume of material thus lost to the land is 
increasing with settlement and cultiva- 
tion; it is almost wholly wasiied from the 
surface and is the very richest soil ma- 
terial, the cream of the soil. The value 
of the material is not easily fixed, but at 
a moderate appraisal the annual loss 
would exceed all the land taxes of the 
country. 

Part of this wastage may be avoided 
by deeper cultivation, drainage, terrac- 
ing, etc., to which effective and simple 
methods the public is being educated by 
the department. 


THE BOLL WEEVIL CHECKED 


That the cotton-growers can be pro- 
tected from the boll weevil by planting 
cotton early and by burning the plants in 
the fall, after the cotton has been har- 
vested, has been proved by many experi- 
ments of the entomologists of the depart- 
ment. In one isolated locality in Calhoun 
and Jackson counties, Texas, badly in- 
fested with the weevil, 410 acres, com- 
prising all of the cotton in that vicinity 
and separated from other cotton plant- 
ings by about 10 miles, were cut during 
the first ten days of October, 1906. In 
Lavaca county, 30 miles away, a consid- 
erable quantity of cotton was not de- 
stroyed, and the fields were kept under ob- 
servation as a check. The results were 
as follows: 

In May, 1907, in the experimental fields 
only one weevil was found, whereas in 
the check fields the weevils were so num- 
erous that practically all of the squares 
had been destroyed. In September, 1907, 
the’ cotton in the experimental fields 
showed a yield of about 1,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre, while in the check 
fields the average was about 350 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre, and this in spite 
of the fact that the soil on the check area 
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is much richer than that in the experi- 
mental area. The destruction of the 
plants in October has caused the poorer 
land to produce practically three times as 
much cotton as the richer land. The 
proper treatment of the tields in the ex- 
perimental area resulted in an advantage 
to the farmers of $20 per acre. 

By burning the cotton plants after the 
harvest many millions of weevils in one 
stage or another are killed which other- 
wise would successfully pass the winter 
and infest the next year’s crop. 


IMPORTING BENEFICIAL INSECTS FROM 
EUROPE 


The introduction of the parasites and 
predatory insect enemies of the gipsy 
moth and the brown-tail moth has been 
continued with great success, and it is 
reasonably certain that the gipsy moth 
can be held in check by these imported 
natural enemies just as it is in Europe. 

In the early summer of 1907 the Chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology again vis- 
ited parts of Europe, and by codperation 
with European entomologists succeeded 
in introducing a much larger number 
than ever before of European parasites 
of the eggs and of the lave and pupe of 
both the gipsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth. ‘Two new species of primary para- 
sites were introduced from Russia, and 
one of these proves to be a very rapid 
breeder and promises the best results. 

These insects have been cared for in 
large indoor and outdoor breeding cages 
in the vicinity of Boston, and many thou- 
sands of specimens have been liberated 
in the open. There is abundant proof 
that several species have established them- 
selves, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that they will breed with greater or 
less rapidity. It is hoped that the results 
of the work of these parasites will be 
evident by the summer of 1909, and there 
is a possibility that they may be evident 
in 1908. 

The life histories and habits of these 
parasites are being studied by expert as- 
sistants in the laboratory near Boston, 
and careful observations at the same time 
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are being*made by agents of the depart- 
ment in France and in Russia. Six 
generations of one species have been fol- 
lowed through during the past summer. 

Altogether 35 species of these beneficial 
insects have been imported. Of these, 14 
are hymenopterous parasites, 16 are dip- 
terous parasites, and 5 are predatory 
beetles. 


SENDING USEFUL INSECTS ABROAD 


European officials have been so gener- 
ous in their assistance to this country in 
these importations of beneficial insects 
that the department has endeavored to re- 
turn the courtesy wherever possible. 
Continued sending of scale-insect para- 
sites have been made during the year to 
Italy with promise of success. 

An interesting codperative experiment 
was begun during the year with the 
French government, and successful send- 
ings of a predatory wasp from the South- 
ern States to Algeria were made. On ar- 
rival in Algeria these wasps were cared 
for by agents of the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris, acting for the French colonial gov- 
ernment, in the effort to establish a spe- 
cies which will destroy the gadfly, which 
carries a very destructive disease of the 
dromedary, so important in that country 
as a beast of burden. 


HESSIAN FLY INVESTIGATIONS 


The wheat-sowing experiments have 
been increased during the year, and are 
now being carried on in eleven states, 
over 800 different sowings having been 
under constant observation this year. 
Exact data are being continually accu- 
mulated, showing that it is possible to 
evade the most serious portion of the fall 
attack of the Hessian fly by seasonably 
late sowing in the fall. 

An important branch of the Hessian- 
fly work has demonstrated the possibility 
of the practical use of the parasites of the 
fly. A striking example has developed 
during the year. Early sown plats at 
Lansing, Michigan, and Marion, Penn- 
sylvania, were seriously attacked by the 
fly, but when examined at a later date 
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fully 90 per cent of the flaxseeds were 
found to have been stung by a certain 
species of parasite and to contain its de- 
veloping larve. At this time a field of 
wheat near Sharpsburg, Maryland, was 
found to be infested by the fly and ex- 
amination indicated the absence of para- 
sites. On April 8 some thousands of the 
parasitized flaxseeds from Pennsylvania 
were brought to Maryland and placed in 
the field. On July 8 an examination of 
the Maryland field showed that the para- 
sites had developed so rapidly as to bring 
about an almost total destruction of the 
fly. 


ENCOURAGING SILK CULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Eighty-five ounces of tested silkworm 
eges were imported from Italy and dis- 
tributed to 343 applicants in the spring. 
About 11,000 seedlings of the best white 
mulberry were also distributed. Cocoons 
were purchased from American growers 
at a rate varying from 90 cents to $1.15 
per dry pound, and these cocoons were 
reeled at the department. The reeled 
silk on hand was sold during the year at 
4 a pound, bringing in a return of 
1,012. 


HA 


TRAFFIC IN CAGE BIRDS 
] 


The Biological Survey has continued 
the work of educating the public, and es- 
pecially the school children, regarding 
the economic value of birds as insect de- 
stroyers, and the duty of protecting them. 

The fact that 400,000 cage biids, most 
of them canaries, are yearly imported into 
this country, and that the number is con- 
stantly increasing, will surprise many. 
There seems to be no reason why most if 
not all the cage birds required in this 
country should not be raised here. The 
industry is very profitable in Germany 
and elsewhere abroad, where it is carried 
on by the women and children of indi- 
vidual families, who, with comparatively 
little labor and trouble, add an interesting 
occupation to their ordinary household 
duties and secure satisfactory returns in 
The mountain regions of the 


cash, 
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Southern States, particularly, would seem 
to furnish almost ideal conditions for 
such an industry, which, besides being 
lucrative, possesses the added advantage 
of substituting domestic birds for such 
wild species as the mocking bird, cardi- 
nal, and nonpareil, whose value to agri- 
culture is too great to make it desirable 
to confine them in cages. 


DUCKS AND SHORE BIRDS 

In the past, one of the important food 
sources of the United States was its 
game, particularly its ducks, geese, and 
shore birds, thousands of which found 
their way to the markets of all our 
large cities, to be used for food by rich 
and poor. Unfortunately the natural 
supply of these birds was not wisely 
husbanded with an eye to the future, but, 
as in the case of the buffalo and wild 
pigeon, they were mercilessly pursued, 
till at the present time not a few species 
are threatened with speedy extinction. 
The subject is important, and it is ob- 
vious that if the more desirable species 
of ducks and geese are to be preserved 
for the future, additional legislation is 
needed. The essential data to serve as a 
basis for legislative action are a knowl- 
edge of the food supply and of the pair- 
ing times of the several species -of ducks, 
geese, and waders, and of the routes they 
pursue in migration. These subjects are 
now being carefully investigated. 

Our game birds are constantly dimin- 
ishing in abundance, and the practice of 
introducing foreign birds as a_ substi- 
species, 


tute grows in favor. Many 
serving both for food and sport, have 


already been more or less firmly estab- 
lished in various parts of the country. 
During the year Illinois imported more 
than 1,000 European partridges, and 
I\ansas imported about 2,000 English 
pheasants. Capercailzie and black game 
of northern Europe, the former of which 
is nearly as large as wild turkey, have 
been imported successfully for liberation 
at various points, notably on Grand Isl- 
and, Michigan, and in the Algonquin 
Park, Ontario. 
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HELPING THE FILIPINO FISHERIES 


The experiment of stocking covers by 
means of imported eggs of game birds 
also is apparently meeting with favor. 
Under the act of June 7, 1902, every 
such consignment requires a permit from 
the department. More than 5,900 eggs 
were imported during the year. 

Life-zone maps of the several states 
are now in course of preparation, to be 
followed by lists of crops and fruits best 
adapted for cultivation in the different 
areas. The essential purpose of this 
work is to furnish the practical farmer 
a guide to the crops best fitted for any 
given area. ‘The great demand for the 
generalized map and report already pub- 
lished and for the more detailed maps 
not yet finished is an earnest of the 
practical importance of this work. 


THE BIGGEST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN THE 
WORLD 


The results of the investigations con- 
ducted by the department are made 
known and become available for the use 


HELPING THE FILIPINO FISH- 
ERIES 


N October 14, the steamer Alba- 
tross, of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, sailed from San Francisco 
for the Philippine Islands, via Honolulu 
and Guam. By direction of the Presi- 
dent, and at the solicitation of the insular 
government, the vessel has been detailed 
for a comprehensive investigation of the 
fisheries and an exploration of the waters 
of the archipelago. 

Lieut. Commander Marbury Johnston, 
U. S. N., is in command, and the fishery 
and scientific inquiries will be under the 
personal direction of Dr Hugh M. Smith, 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, who 
will be aided by a small corps of assist- 
ants from the Bureau. The National 
Museum has a representative on board 
in the person of Dr Paul Bartsch. 

The chief objects of the expedition are 
a thorough study of the present condi- 
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of the people by means of publications, 
of which 1,415 were issued during the 
year, 596 being new and 819 reprints. 
These publications comprised 52,363 
printed pages and the total number of 
copies aggregated 16,746,910, being an 
increase of 3,258,889 copies over last 
year. 

The farmers’ bulletins continue to be 
the most popular publications of the de- 
partment. Forty-two new bulletins were 
issued during the year, the number of 
copies printed being 1,100,000, while 
443 reprints of bulletins were made in 
editions aggregating 5,369,000, the total 
number of Farmers’ Bulletins printed in 
the year being 6,439,000 copies, of which 
3,484,713 were distributed upon the or- 
der of Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress. The total num- 
ber of Farmers’ Bulletins printed and 
distributed since the series was created 
in 1889 is 55,125,000, of which 37,400,- 
161 have been distributed by members of 
Congress. 


tion of the fishing industry, a determina- 
tion of the aquatic resources of the 
islands, and a demonstration to the na- 
tives of the best means of catching and 
utilizing the available resources. Other 
matters that will receive attention are 
fishery legislation, the cultivation of 
fresh-water and marine animals, and the 
foreign fishery trade. A great amount 
of dredging and sounding will be done in 
order to ascertain the location of the 
fishing grounds and the distribution and 
abundance of the bottom species; and it 
is expected that this work, taken in con- 
junction with the collections made in 
surface and intermediate waters, will 
have much scientific interest, aside from 
its practical bearing. 

The Albatross has recently been put in 
a high state of efficiency, and is now 
equipped with the most modern para- 
phernalia for deep-sea and fishery re- 
search. Several years will be devoted to 
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the work, and it is believed that the in- 
vestigations will constitute one of the 
most beneficent measures thus far taken 
by the United States government for the 
improvement of the industrial condition 
of the Filipinos. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN POLAR 
EXPEDITION 


HE following letter to Hon. O. H. Titt- 

i mann, Superintendent of the U.S. Coast 

and Geodetic Survey, describes some of 

the experiences of the Mikkelsen-Lefingwell 

expedition and the difficulties encountered by 
the explorer on the Arctic coast of Alaska: 


FLAXMAN ISLAND, ALASKA, 
V1A Point Barrow, 
August 16, 1907. 

Sir: Our expedition to Banks Land has 
wound up here and I am endeavoring to make 
the most of the opportunity to add something 
to the meager knowledge of this region along 
geodetic and geologic lines. The program I 
hope to carry out consists of a map of the 
coast from Demarcation Point to‘the Coville 
River, the exploration of five rivers not now 
indicated on the map, four of them never 
visited by white men, and such geological work 
as I can do. The past year was devoted to 
expedition affairs and very little of the six 
months spent in the field was devoted to 
scientific work, so that to carry out the above 
program it will be necessary to remain another 
year. The expedition was supposed to be fitted 
for two years, and we have received some 
more provisions this summer, but we have 
used so much of our outfit in the purchase of 
dogs, furs, and fresh game that by the end of 
another year we shall be short on a good many 
things; consequently I am sending out for a 
third year’s supply of provisions, coal, ete. 

A part of the expedition returns this year, 
and next year I shall be alone and will be 
compelled to support a native family or two 
for hunters and to travel with me in the field; 
consequently I am in imperative need of the 
provisions. The only available way is to ship 
it in per whaler at a cost of from $25 to $50 
per ton, and even then there is much uncer- 
tainty. This summer our stuff came in three 
different whaling ships. One landed her share; 


another had an injured propeller and was in a 
hurry to get to Herschell Island to have it 
repaired; the third had our freight buried un- 
der some tons of her own goods and refused 
to land it until she returned in September. A 
prospector 50 miles east of here, with whom 
I have been working in the mountains, had all 
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his supplies carried by in a fog and will not get 
them until September. 

In view of this uncertainty and of the exces- 
sive cost of freight, I wish to have my goods 
brought up by the revenue cutter Thetis on her 
annual trip north. She comes each year to 
Point Barrow, and this island is only 250 miles 
farther. I have already been at a personal ex- 
pense of over $8,000 on this expedition, and, 
as I am doing work which would cost the 
government a large sum to duplicate, I feel 
that it is not asking too much to have supplies 
transported by the government. Personally I 
have made one trip (with mail) to Herschell 
Island, two trips to Baxter Sound surveying, 
one trip 80 miles into the mountains with pack 
on back, and spent two months on the ice to 
the north of here sounding and looking for 
supposed land. Other members of the expedi- 
tion have been equally active, our ethnologist 
having been in the field nearly the whole 
winter working from the east mouth of the 
McKenzie River to the Corvette. 

Of course, I am depending upon occultations 
for longitude, and brought along a two-inch 
telescope by Bausch and Lomb. I was at the 
ship only during two lunations, and on account 
of the almost continual gales succeeded in get- 
ting only one occultation of a 4.3 magnified 
star. I followed. several smaller ones until 
nearly the calculated time, but always lost 
them before they were shut out. Try as I 
would, I could not keep the frost from my 
breath, hands, and even body from dimming 
and blurring the image. 

I have an alt-azimuth by Gaertner, of Chi- 
cago, with a 12cm. circle (graduated by Ber- 
ger), with which I can get a latitude observa- 
tion with probable error of + 1”.5 with a set 
of eight pointings. The probable error of our 
observatory is about + 0”.5, mean of four sets. 
Last winter I had to use a siderial watch for 
time observations and found it very unsatis- 
factory; still the probable error of a time set 
on two stars, east and west, was generally 
about os:.5. This last week I have changed our 
ship’s chronometer to siderial time and I hope 
for better work this winter. 

For work along the coast and sand reefs I 
have a small planetable with telescopic alidade 
furnished with an _ eye-piece micrometer 
mounted horizontally. By means of poles set 
up about room. apart I can carry a traverse 
which is to be corrected by latitude and longi- 
tude observations every 30 to 40 miles. The 
longitude I hope to carry toward Demarcation 
Point by latitude and a triangulation on the 
mountains to the west. The only way is to use 
chronometers in September, when the stars 
begin to show and navigation is still open. 

Very respectfully, 
‘ 


4° 


DE K. LEFFINGWELL. 
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Photos from M. E. Jaffa, Dep’t of Agriculture 
California Indian Leaching Acorns for Food 
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NUTS AND THEIR USES AS FOOD 


O the last Year Book of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture Prof. M. E. 
Jaffa, of the University of California, con- 
tributes an instructive article on the uses 
of nuts as food. The early explorers of 
America were much impressed by the ex- 
tended use of nuts by the American In- 
dians. ‘The native hickories, butternuts, 
walnuts, chestnuts, and many other nuts 
found in the United States were gathered 
by the natives and formed one of their 
principal sources of food. ‘The methods 
of preparing acorns for food, still fol- 
lowed by the Indians of northern Cali- 
fornia, are shown in the illustrations on 
page 797. The shelled- nuts are split, 
dried, and ground with a mortar and 
pestle. The sifted flour is then placed in 
a hollow in the sand, on a convenient 
river bank, and leached to free it from the 
bitter principles present. . From the 
leached meal a porridge or mush is made, 
which to the ordinary palate is much im- 
proved by the addition of salt. These 


Recently invented for use in the cotton fields, and which it is believed will prove 
equally successful in beet culture 


typical Indian foods, when well prepared, 
are relished by many persons who have 
tried them, and it seems not improbable 
that improved methods of removing tan- 
nin and the bitter principles present in 
most varieties of acorns might result in 
the utilization of the acorn crop, which is 
fairly large and is generally wasted. 

lately the use of nuts has greatly in- 
creased in the United States, with the 
result that many persons are now grow- 
ing native and foreign nuts on a commer- 
cial scale. ‘The quantity of almonds, co- 
coanuts, Brazil nuts, filberts, peanuts, 
walnuts, and other nuts, shelled and un- 
shelled annually imported into the United 
States is, in round numbers, 90,000,000 
pounds with a value of $6,250,000. In 
1905 the total almond crop in California 
reached 4,200,000 pounds and the walnut 
crop 12,800,000 pounds. The richest yield 
of peanuts was reported from the South- 
ern States, chiefly Virginia, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, and amounted to 225,000,000 
pounds. 
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Gold Necklace Found by Mr Davis in the Tomb of Queen Tiyi, January, 1907 


AMERICAN DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 


i a recent address to the National 
Geographic Society, Mr Theodore M. 
Davis, of Newport, gave an interesting 
description of his discovery and opening 
of the tomb of Queen Tiyi in the Valley 
of the Tombs, Egypt, in January, 1907. 
Queen iyi was one of the most romantic 
personages in Ancient Egypt, and, though 
not of noble birth, because of her beauty 
became the Queen of Amenhotep II. She 
ruled at a time when Egypt was at the 
height of its fame and wealth, and both 
she and her husband vastly increased the 
power of the kingdom. Queen ‘Tiyi, 
however, was not sympathetic with the 
ancient religion, and through her influ- 
ence her son, Akhnaton, who ruled for 
nearly thirty vears, abandoned the Egyp- 
tian gods and endeavored to establish a 
belief in one God. According to Mr Davis, 
Akhnaton was the first ruler in authentic 
history who argued that there was onlv 


one God. His influence was, however. 


unfortunate from a material point of 
view, as he lived in seclusion and devoted 
himself almost entirely to meditation, 
with the result that the empire dwindled 
away during his reign. 

The mummy of Queen Tiyi was found 
in a golden coffin made in human form 
and richly studded with jewels and pre- 
cious stones. A vulture diadem of gold 
was placed around her head and the body 
wrapped in sheets of gold. The tomb 
contained four canopic vases containing 
the queen's heart and intestines, beautiful 
alabaster vases and dishes, and exquisite 
inlaid furniture. 

Mr Davis is a man of means, who at 
his own expense has been carrying on ex- 
plorations in Egypt for nearly 20 vears. 
Two years prior to this last discovery he 
found the tombs of Queen Tivi's father 
and mother, Uaa and.Tuaa. His work is 
done solely for the benefit of science and 
the joy of discovery, as all his discoveries 
become the property of the Museum at 
Cairo. 
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Canopic Heads of Queen Tiyi and other Objects, Found in Her Tomb by Mr Davis 
in January, 1907 
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The Golden Vulture Found on the Head of Queen Tiyi 
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Mummefied Monkeys aif Dog Found by Mr Davis in the Tomb of Amenhotep JI 


This king was very fond of monkeys, and when he died his pets were placed near him 
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FKnglish Missionaries and Some of their Charge 
From “The Congo and Coasts of Africa.” Copyright by Richard Harding Davis 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CONGO* Richard Harding Davis spent several 


been 
several 
Congo Free $ 


W" ei hearing so much in 
the last years of cruelties 
and slavery in the ¢ tate that 
chee volumes just published on this part 
of the world will prove very welcome 
The authors do not agree in their concltu- 
Mr Wack had free access to all the 
archives of the Belgian government, with 
permission to read private and secret re- 
governors in the Congo Free 


Sit 11S, 


ports from 


State. Dr TI rederick Starr lived for 
nearly a year in the Congo Free State, 
traveling 15,000 miles on its rivers. Mr 

The Story of the Congo Free Staic. By 
Henry Wellington Wack. With 125 illustra- 
tions and maps. Pp. 634. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Truth about the Congo. By Dr Fred- 
erick eg With illustrations. Pp. 129. 
Forbes & Co. (Chicago). 

Congo and the Coasts of Africa. By Richard 
Harding Davis. With illustrations. Pp. 220. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


weeks in-the Congo regions and the neigh- 
boring colonies of French Cameroon. 
Mr avis declares that the worst stories 


told of Belgian cruelties and murder fall 
far rite of the actual atrocities taking 
place, while both Mr Wack and Dr Starr 
emphatically deny these outrages, and it 
must be admitted that they present a 
much stronger case. They admit that 


there are occasional instances of misgov- 
ernment in the Congo, as in every part of 
the worla, but they assert that as a whole 
the government is iderate, wise, and 
effective. 

To quote from Dr Starr: 

“Of course, | saw much to criticise. It 
is true that there are floggings, and chain- 
gangs, and prisons. I have seen them all 
repeatedly. But there are floggings, chain- 
gangs, and prisons in the United States. 
\Mutilations are so rare that one must seek 
for them: and I had too much else to do. 
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Truth ABout THE Conco 


“Of frightful outrages, such as I had ex- 
pected to: meet everywhere, I may say 
there was nothing. 

“On the contrary, I found at many 
places a condition of the negro population 
far happier than I had dreamed it pos- 
sible. The negro of the Congo—or Bantu, 
if you please—is a born trader. He is 
imitative to a degree. He is acquisitive 
and charmed with novelties. He is bright 
and quick, remarkably iritelligent. He 
readily acquires new languages, and it is 
no uncommon thing to find a Congo 
Bantu who can speak six or seven lan- 
guages besides his own. In disposition 
variable and emotional, he quickly for- 
gets his sorrow. I saw hundreds of na- 
tives who were working happily, living in 
good houses, dressing in good clothes, of 
European stuff and pattern, and saving 
property. That this number will rapidly 
increase I have no doubt.” 

Mr Wack is equally positive: 

“The growth of the Congo Free State 
has from the first been skillfullv directed 
by clever men of thought and action. 
Now that the transformation is complete, 
and what but three short decades ago was 
the verv heart of savagery has become a 
valuable commercial and political asset, 
the forcible ejectment from the African 
Continent of the authors of all this good 
is openly discussed! Such is the reward 
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The South Americans. The story of the 
South American Republics, their charac- 
teristics, progress, and tendencies: with 
special reference to their commercial rela- 
tions with the United States. By Albert 
Hale, A. B., M.D. Pp. 361. 9x 5% inches. 
Illustrated. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 1907. 

Dr Hale lived many years in South America, 
visiting every country he describes. He makes 
many startling statements of the wonderful 
possibilities of the continent. For instance, 
speaking of the 800,000 square miles of Argen- 
tina embraced in the basin of the Parana, he 
Says: 

“Nearly every acre of this land in Argentina 
is, with the simplest of railway construction, 
within reach of the Atlantic Ocean. There are 
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which it is proposed should be meted out 
to the gallant, self-sacrificing little nation 
which has replaced the horrors of barbar- 
ism by the blessings of civilization, and 
incidentally discovered vast material 
wealth.” 

Mr Wack also describes the political, 
social, and economic aspects of the Bel- 
gian system of government and the al- 
most boundless natural wealth of the 
Congo Free State: “The forests of the 
Congo are the finest in the world. They 
contain a great variety of hard and soft 
wood, fruit-bearing trees, rubber trees 
and vines and gum trees and constitute an 
industrial wealth which is being preserved 
by enforcing rigorous laws.” ‘The Free 
State is one-third the size of the United 
States. It lies squarely across the heart 
of Africa with an outlet to the sea on the 
west coast, which brings it comparatively 
near the European markets. It separates 
the British African Empire—the Soudan 
and the Nile country on the north from 
the Cape and Rhodesia territory—in a 
manner most aggravating to the British. 
As Mr Wack puts it, the British states- 
man who is ambitious to develop his 
country’s influence in Africa, feels as an 
American would who saw the Louisiana 
Purchase territory owned by a_ small 
foreign power. 


BOOKS OF 1907 


no natural barriers to overcome, such as we 
have in the Alleghanies on the east, or in the 
Rockies on the west. Produce that cannot be 
floated down a river to tide-water could be 
loaded on to cars and with slight expense and 
a short haul be mechanically transferred to 
modern ships in modern harbors, with the 
whole consuming world of Europe closer to 
their producing areas than are the fields of our 
Middle West. How immense are these store- 
houses of nature and how close to markets can 
scarcely be grasped except by a close study of 
their geography.” 


The Continent of Opportunity. The South 
American Republics—their history, their 
resources, their outlook. Together with a 
traveller's impressions of present-day con- 
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Bedouin Woman and Child 


From “Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate,” by 
C. H. Robinson 


ditions. By Francis E. Clark. Pp. 349. 
5% x 8% inches. Illustrated. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 1907. 

Perhaps the best chapter in Dr Clark’s ad- 
mirable account of his five months’ journey 
around South America is that on “Brazil—the 
Boundless.” 

“Brazil owes its predominant importance 
among the South American States to the pro- 
ductiveness of its soil and the variety of its 
resources quite as much as to its vast size. It 
is not too much to say that every product that 
makes for the comfort and wealth of mankind 
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is found in Brazil. Coffee, sugar, cotton, rub- 
ber, corn, wheat, diamonds, gold, are only a 
few of her products, and the undeveloped and 
even unexplored wealth of the country is in- 
finitely greater than that which can be cata- 
logued. 

“The country rises abruptly, but not inac- 
cessibly from the shore for hundreds of miles, 
and the table-lands that lie back from the coast 
at a height of two or three thousand feet en- 
joy all the blessings of a temperate climate, 
even when they lie within the tropics. More- 
over, the rainfall throughout almost the entire 
length and breadth of Brazil is sufficient to 
produce the most luxuriant vegetation in the 
world, a luxuriance which led Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, the navigator who gave his name to both 
continents, to say that ‘if Paradise did exist 
on this planet, it could not be far from the 
Brazilian coast,’ while Agassiz believed: that 


‘the future center of the civilization of the 
world would be in the Amazon Valley. 
“The contrast in respect to verdure .and 


vegetation between the east and west coasts of 
South America is as the difference between the 
garden of Eden and the desert of Sahara. On 
the west coast for twenty-five hundred miles 
one scarcely sees a tree or a blade of grass— 
only sand-swept mountains, grand and impres- 
sive, to be sure, but forbidding in the extreme. 
Throughout the vast coast line of Brazil one 
can hardly conceive how another blade of grass 
could grow or another tree could stand in the 
crowded, luxuriant vegetation that now occu- 
pies the soil.” 


The Andes and The Amazon. Life and 
travel in Peru. By C. Reginald Enock. 
Pp. 370. 9% x6 inches. Illustrated. Map. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1907. $5.00 net. 

An eloquent and sympathetic 
ancient and modern Peru: 

“Peru is a country covered with a certain 
halo of romance—the romance of history; of 
that time when continents were found, taken, 
and explored; the romance of a civilized and 
little known race—the Inca—extending back 
before the f those old caravels from 


account of 


keels of 
Europe ploughed the seas of the New World; 
the romance of the Spaniards, picturesque and 
cruel; the romance of Nature in her most 
stupendous operations, her Andean and Ama- 
zonian handiwork. 


“Peru contains all the products of the 
tropical, semi-tropical, and temperate zones 
and her 1,400 miles of Pacific littoral, and 


situation upon the largest system of navigable 
waterways in the world—the Amazon and its 
affluents—must some day cause her to become 
the center of a busy and extensive population. 


“Peru is a country of large things; it has 
one of the greatest mountain ranges in the 
world—the Andes; it has the longest river 
system —the Amazon and its affluents—and the 
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most extensive forests; it has some of the 
highest peaks on the globe, and many of its 
mineral deposits are, of their kind, the largest 
in the world. From all this greatness of na- 
ture shall not there spring some day greatness 
of man—a leader of nations of her race and 
in her hemisphere? 


~~ 


Chile: Its history and development, natural 
features, products, commerce, and present 
conditions. By G. F. Scott Elliot. With 
an introduction by Martin Hume. Pp. 341. 
9x 57% inches. Illustrated. Bibliography, 
appendix, and map. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 

This is the best book on Chile published in 
some years. ‘The peculiar geographical forma- 
tion of the country “extending, as it does, in a 
narrow strip hemmed in by mountains, and 
embracing every variety of climate from the 
rainless Atacama to the rainy Magallanes, 
marks it out as the future dominant sea-power 
of South America. Its fine bays and harbors, 
its abundant coal supplies, and, not least, the 
ideal conditions of the south for producing a 
hardy, sea-faring race, ensure the perpetuation 
of the tradition that Chile is to be the mistress 
of the southern seas in the ages yet to come. 
But its vast, fertile plains, where every product 
of the temperate clime grows luxuriantly, its 
immense herds of cattle, its abounding mineral 
wealth, as yet hardly touched, the vast, stretch- 
ing, virgin forests upon its mountain slopes, its 
inexhaustible fisheries, and, above — all, its 
laborious, hardy population, destine it to attain 
national greatness and wealth on land as well 
as on sea. All that Chile needs is time and 
peace to become one of the great nations of 
the world.” 


Mexico and Her People of Today. An ac- 
count of the customs, characteristics, 
amusements, history, and advancement of 
the Mexicans and the development and 
resources of their country. By Nevin O. 
Winter. Pp. 405. 814 x 534 inches. Illus- 
trated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1907. 

This book is a concise and entertaining de- 
scription of the country as it appears to the 
visitor. Mr Winter says: 

“The accomplishments of the past twenty 
years in Mexico are marvelous. Americans 
who have lived there during that time wax 
eloquent in describing the great change for the 
better. Whereas formerly people hesitated to 
invest money for fear of political changes, now 
investments are as safe there as in any other 
country, and the Mexican securities have a 
fixed value on the bourses of the world. 

“Modern luxuries and conveniences are be- 
ing introduced everywhere. The people are 
simply installing in a hurry the things that 
other countries have been acquiring for half 
of a century. Every city is bestirring herself, 


and electric light plants, modern sewerage sys- 
tems, and water works are being constructed. 

“The development of the water power of the 
Republic is now commanding considerable at- 
tention. The greatest undertaking attempted 
as vet is that which is now nearly finished, in 
which the Necaxa falls are utilized. The 
transmission lines reach a length of 171 miles. 
When completed this plant will have a capa- 
city of 200,000 horse-power, and will supply 
the City of Mexico, Puebla, and other cities 
with cheap and unlimited power. Other water- 
falls are awaiting development, and it may be 
that the energy of nature will supply the great 
need of Mexico for a cheap and satisfactory 
power to develop her other resources.” 


Recollections of An IIll-fated Expedition to 
the Headwaters of the Madeira River, 
in Brazil. By Neville B. Craig. Pp. 474. 
gx 5% inches. Illustrated. Maps. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1907. 


Guide to Modern Peru. Its great advantages 
and vast opportunities. By A. de Clair- 
mont, M.D., Consul of Peru. Pp. 66. 
51%4x734 inches. Illustrated. Toledo, 
Ohio. 1907. 

An interesting publication distributed by Dr 

Clairmont. free of charge. 


How to Prepare for Europe. A handbook of 
historical, literary, and artistic data, with 
full directions for preliminary studies and 
traveling arrangements. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. Pp. 527. 634 x 43% inches. Illustrated. 
Maps. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1907. 

This volume is heartily recommended as an 
advance guide to all who contemplate a trip to 
Europe. It contains many maps and a list of 
good books on each country. The general 
reader who desires the best mental and material 
preparation for such a journey will find this 
handbook indispensable. 


The European Tour. By Grant Allen. Pp. 
297. 714x434 inches. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1906. 


The Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
Painted by W. Smith, Jr. Described by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Pp. 232. 9x6% 
inches. Illustrated. Map. London: A. 
& C. Black. American agent: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1906. $3.50 net. 


England and the English. An interpretation. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. Pp. 354. 8% 
x 534 inches. Illustrated. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 1907. 


The Red Reign. The true story of an ad- 
venturous year in Russia. By Kellogg 
Durland. Pp. 533. 814x534 inches. II- 
lustrated. New York: The Century Co. 
1907. $2.00 net. 
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During the five months ending March 5, 
1907, according to an official statement, says 
Mr Durland, 764 persons were executed in 
Russia for political crimes and activities, or an 
average of 5 a day. When the reader realizes 
that the executions by guillotine in France 
during the Terror were only 2,300, the appro- 
priateness of the author’s title, “The Red 
Reign,” is evident. The revolution will prob- 
ably last for many years, but the ultimate 
triumph of the people is inevitable. Mr Dur- 
land’s narrative is dramatic in the extreme, 
and probably is as fair and accurate a picture 
of present political conditions in Russia as has 
been written. 

“Since October, 1905, the Russian people 
have advanced enormously, and the Duma ex- 
periments, handicapped as they were, have yet 
proved immense educational influences; they 
have served to arouse the whole people to 
what may be, and to awaken within them a 
realization of what sooner or later must be. 
On this count alone the value of these short- 
lived parliaments must not be underrated. 
The Russian people now understand their own 
situation as they never have grasped it before. 
They have not merely lost faith in the Czar; 
they have learned that the trouble with Russia 
today is that it suffers a blight, and that blight 
is autocracy, which in its very essence is in- 
compatible with modern civilization, and that 
while the obliteration of autocracy may be a 
long task, the only escape from their present 
bondage is the accomplishment of this task; 
and the period of the struggle making for this 
end will be recorded in history as the Russian 
Revolution.” 


Poland: the Knight Among Nations. By 
Louis E. Van Norman. With an introduc- 
tion by Helena Modjeska. Pp. 359. 8% 
x 534 inches. Illustrated. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1907. $1.50 net. 

In view of the hundreds of thousands of 
Poles who have been coming to the United 
States in recent years, this excellent description 

f that remarkable race will prove of value to 

all students of our immigration and citizenship 

problems. 

“Tf the Polish eagle has never vet been tamed; 
if it bears its captivity and its wounds, but re- 
fuses to become domesticated, it is because 
the Polish women have nursed it and kept 
before it the scent of the upper air and the 
love of liberty. If no prescription has as yet 
been discovered for making a Russian or a 
German ott of a Pole, it is because the 
Polish women have kept the fountain head of 
the national life pure and incorruptible. Fred- 
erick the Great once said, “In Poland the wo- 
men attend to politics, while the men get 


drunk.” 
“As among all original Slav races, the Polish 


woman of the lower classes has not yet em- 
erged from the physical and mental slavery of 
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former ages. Among the Polish peasants, as 
among the Russians, she is valued chiefly for 
the work she can do and for the number of 
children she can bear. What little freedom 
and happiness she has ceases after marriage, 
and a peasant woman, old, stooped, and hag- 
gard at twenty, with a heavy, stupid child in 
her arms, wearily tramping the muddy road of 
some village, or driving the cows afield in the 
pelting rain, is a sight to personify “dull care,” 
a typical “woman with the hoe.” 

“The Poles grow up and become good Ameri- 
cans. The Polish immigrants spread over our 
great West, and the cities of Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Toledo are the main centers in 
which they congregate. In Chicago alone 
there are more than 250,000 of them, forming 
the largest Polish city in the world after War- 
saw and Lodz. They come from all séctions 
of the former commonwealth, but principally 
from Galicia. They are, in general, indus- 
trious, frugal, and soon amass a competency. 
Comparatively few professional men or mem- 
bers of the upper social classes have come to 
this country except for political reasons. The 
following is the Polish population in the 


United States (I quote even thousands), a 

total of somewhat over 2,000,000: 
PERNSYIVOING 25.3 v's.04 > 5 6a8s:6 8:0 423,000 
MGS: Pe hart, sce bb are Rae ee ie 389,000 
INS fo | aaa ae . 356,000 
MESES Ges esieiud «5 00505 198,000 
WEIGHING 65 <6 oy. walmiay ysis Fat 161,000 
MEBSSACNUGELES: 6 ac dsc bsicava 129,000 
ELL Ma ee ate Sega ere RS mee ,000 
EVG@W: PBESEY Us: 5.2:556 0's 616 eoieo Oeies 93,000 
PAIMMGSOUN. cssess ves ediees tie es 89,000: 
RSECUICUC siisbtudc were acres . 61,000 
PROG 558. odd DAN GG ata eee 41,000 
FOE) 6h 9 ee ae on a cr SP 21,000 
PII: fap nek eens sae oe EN 19,000 
PMMAEVE SR ORCE —-< .5 0 :esa.8 ¥.6:3'6 Rta le 4-8 oes 19,000 
WMS nash eReewek ew sheea i504 18,000” 


The Whirlpool of Europe. Austria-Hungary 
and the Habsburgs. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun and Ethel Colquhoun. Pp. 349. 


834 x 6 inches. Illustrated. Maps and 
diagrams. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1907. 


Nowhere else in Europe is the past so inter- 
mingled with the present, and under the Em- 
peror-King Francis Joseph one may study at 
the same time every phase of European civili- 
zation, and every kind of question—racial, 
political, and social—which has agitated Europe 
in the last two centuries. 

The Alfold, the richest agricultural land of 
Hungary, is the great central plain, the largest 
in Europe, and the dwellers in this region are 
passionately attached to their wide spaces and 
distant horizons, which they prefer to the most 
majestic mountain scenery. Even the extreme 
cold of the winter, when the sea of gold is 
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A Typical Hansa Village in Nigeria 
From Nigeria “Our Latest Protectorate,’ by C. H. Robinson 


turned into a frozen lake, does not shake their 
allegiance; and indeed this fertile alluvian 
plain is a true mother to the Magyar race, and 
in its situation and conditions lies the key to 
much that is wonderful in the history of the 
nation it shelters. A fertile soil, genial cli- 
mate, and a splendid system of waterways 
make it one of the picked spots of Europe, and 
the development of the Magyar race took place 
under fortunate circumstances. It is well that 
they repay their motherland with the affection 
that is her due, for she has been the source of 
their prosperity and unity. 

The size of the estates of the Hungarian aris- 
tocracy, churches, and municipalities is phe- 
nomenal. Altogether they occupy not less than 
4o per cent of the land, while several estates 
count more than 57,000 hectares (140,790 acres) 
and one or two as much as 228,000 hectares 
(563,160 acres). The nobles of the second 
rank own only 14 per cent of the land, while 
there is a peasant proprietor class, numbering 
about two millions, which owns 46 per cent of 
the land. 

The Magyar peasant woman does not, as a 
rule, work in the fields. Her business is to 
keep the home, for the Magvar prizes comfort 
and insists on a certain standard of it. Asa 
consequence the peasant houses in most agri- 
cultural districts are clean and tidy, and on the 


Alfold they are generally perfect models of 
order and cleanliness. Every self-respecting 
Magyar housewife wants to have a room in her 
tiny house on which she lavishes her skill in 
needlework. The great criterion of respectabil- 
ity is the number of embroidered pillows in 
this spare room, and some cottages boast as 
many as eight or nine of these coveted posses- 
sions. 

The numerous illustrations and maps are 
admirable, and altogether “The Whirlpool of 
Europe” makes one of the most useful publica- 
tions of 1907. 


Through Savage Europe. Being the narrative 
of a journey undertaken as special cor- 
respondent of the Westminster Gazette 
throughout the Balkan States and [uro 
pean Russia. By Harry de Windt. Pp. 300. 
9x 5% inches. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1907. 


The Balkan Trail. By Frederick Moore. Pp. 
2906. 8%x5% inches. Illustrated. Map. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1907. 


The France of Today. By Barrett Wendell. 
Pp. 379. 8%x5% inches. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. $1.50 wet. 
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Peasants of “Little Russia” 


From “Savage Europe.” 


By Edward Penfield. Pp. 
147. 934x7% inches. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 

The thirty beautifully-colored pictures con- 
tained in this volume illustrate the picturesque 
in Holland. 

Italy, the Magic Land. By Lillian Whiting. 
Pp. 457. 834 x6 inches. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1907. 


The Riviera. Painted and described by Wil- 


Holland Sketches. 


liam Scott. Pp. 232. 9x6™% inches. With 
75 colored illustrations. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1907. $6.00. 


3y Bernard Pares, M. A. 


Russia and Reform. 
New York: E. P. 


Pp. 576. 9x 534 inches. 


Dutton & Co. 1907. 





Copyr ight by J. B. Lippincott Co. 1907 


Greece and the A¢gean Islands. By Philip 
Sanford Marden. Pp. 385. 8% x 534 inches. 
Illustrated. New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1907. $3.00. 


Painted by John Fulleylove. De- 


Greece. 
scribed by the Rev. J. A. McClymont. Pp. 
227. 9x6™% inches. [Illustrated. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1907. 

Constantinople. Painted by Warwick Goble. 
Described by Alexander van Millingen. 
Pp. 282. 9x6% inches. Illustrated. Map. 
New York. .Aacmillan Co. 1907. 


The illustrations have been badly chosen, 
giving only a faint impression of one of the 
most fascinating cities of the world. The text, 
however, is interesting and authentic. 
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Algiers and Beyond. By M. W. Hilton-Simp- 
son. Pp. 295. 534 x 834 inches. Illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton Co. 1907. 


Big Game Shooting on the Equator. By 
Captain F, A. Dickenson. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Charles Norton Eliot. Pp. 
285. 91% x 6 inches. Illustrated. New 
York: John Lane Co. $4.00. 


In Wildest Africa. By C. G. Schillings. 
Translated by Frederic Whyte. Pp. 711. 
9% x6% inches. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1907. 

Admirers of “Flashlights from the Jungle,” 
undoubtedly the most remarkable book of wild 
life ever published (see Nat. Geoc. Mac., 
August, 1907), will be disappointed in this 
second volume by Mr Schillings, which evi- 
dently consists of pictures discarded by the first 
publication. 

Across Widest Africa. An account of the 
country and people of Eastern, Central, 
and Western Africa as seen during a 
twelve months’ journey from Djibuti to 
Cape Verde. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
2 vols. Pp. 396+ 500. With 160 illustra- 
tions and map. 7x10 inches. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 


Le Plateau Central Nigerien. Une mission 
Archéologique et ethnographique au Sou- 
dan frangais. By Lieut. Louis Desplagnes. 
Pp. 500. 6%x10 inches. With 236 illus- 
trations and map. Paris: Emile Larose. 
1907. 

Queer Things About Persia. By Eustache de 
Lorey and Douglas Sladen. Pp. 381. 
914 x 6% inches. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 1907. $3.50. 


The Unveiled East. By F. A. McKenzie. Pp. 
347. 834x6 inches. Illustrated. Maps. 
New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. 1907. 
$3.50. 

China and America Today. A study of con- 
ditions and relations. By Arthur Smith. 
Pp. 239. 734x5%4 inches. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. 1907. 


A Handbook of the Philippines. By Hamil- 
ton M. Wright. Pp. 429. Illustrated. 
Maps. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1907. $1.40. 


Everyday Life Among the Headhunters. 
And other experiences from east to west. 
3y Dorothy Cator. Pp. 212. 734x5%4 
inches. Illustrated. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 1905. 

Lotus Land. Being an account of the country 
and the people of Southern Siam. By 
P. A. Thompson. Pp. 312. 9x6 inches. 
Illustrated. Map. 


The Voyagé of the “Discovery.” By Captain 
Robert F. Scott. Vol. 1, pp. 210. Vol. 2, 
pp. 387. 844 x 5% inches. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 2 
vols. $3.00. 

This is an inexpensive edition of Captain 

Scott’s remarkable book, reviewed at length in 

this magazine in February, 1907. 


Fiji and Its Possibilities. By Beatrice Grim- 
shaw. Pp. 315. 954x6% inches.  Illus- 
trated. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 1907. $3.00 net. 


The Use of the National Forests. By Gifford 

Pinchot, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Pp. 42. 7%x5 inches. Illustrated. 1907. 

The object of this little book is to explain 

what our forest reserves mean, what they are 
for, and how to use them. 


How the World is Fed. By Frank G. Car- 
penter. Pp. 362. 74%4x5% inches. IIlus- 
trated. New York: American Book Co. 
1907. 

The author takes the reader on personally 
conducted tours to the great food centers of 
the world, to the markets of exchange, to. the 
factories, the farms, the forests, and the seas. 
Interesting for old and young. 


Statistical Abstract of the World. By Henry 
Gannett. Pp. 84. 6%x4q inches. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1907. $0.75. 

The book consists of tables showing area and 
population for all or most of the civilized 
countries of the earth, the population being 
classified by race, language, sex, birthplace, 
literacy, school attendance, conjugal condition, 
and religion; population of large cities; rates 
of increase of population; vital statistics; ille- 
gitimate births: defectives; breadwinners; 
financial statistics, and railway mileage and 
shipping ; the mineral productions, including all 
metals and minerals of importance; agricul- 
tural products and consumption; livestock and 
fisheries; manufacturing products and con- 
sumption ; wooded and cultivated areas; foreign 
commerce by countries and by commodities. 


Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt. By 
John Burroughs. Pp. 111. 754 x5 inches. 
Illustrated. New York: Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. 1907. 


Handbook of American Indians. North of 
Mexico. Edited by Frederick Webb 
Hodge. Pp. 972. 91% x 6inches. Illustrated. 
Map. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1907. In two parts. Part I. 

A cyclopedia of the North American Indian. 
Descriptions of every tribe, of their myths, 
dances, and customs are given, as well as bio- 
graphies of noted Indian characters. 
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Albanian and Bulgarian Captives in Macedonia 


From “The Balkan Trail.” 


The Indian’s Book. An offering by the 
American Indians of Indian Lore, Musical 
and Narrative, to form a record of the 
songs and legends of their race. Recorded 
and edited by Natalie Curtis. Pp. 573. 
0%x7% inches. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1907. 


The American Indian. As a product of en- 
vironment, with special reference to the 
Pueblos. By A. J. Flynn, Ph.D. Pop. 275. 
51%4 x8 inches. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
3rown & Co. 1907. 


Handbook of the Trees. Northern States 


and Canada. By Romeyn Beck Hough, 
B.A. Pp. 470. 934x7% inches.  IIlus- 
trated. Published by the author. Lowville, 
N. Y. 1907. $8.00. 


Mr Hough gives photographic illustrations 
of the fresh leaves, fruits, leafless branchlets 
and typical bark of every American tree east 
of the Rocky Mountains, with a map showing 
its geographic distribution. With this book as 
a guide any person can identify any tree east 


Macmillan Co. 


of the Rockies in winter, spring, summer or 
autumn. Years were required to obtain this 
photo-descriptive record, owing to the many 
difficulties met. 

“Chief among these were the ‘off’ years, dur- 
ing which a species does not bear fruit. For 
example: One season I could not find a single 
tree of the common sugar maple bearing fruit, 
though I examined many from northern New 
York to North Carolina and westward to Mis- 
souri. One winter not a solitary twig could I 
find of the Yellow Birch bearing its dormant 
catkins, and, naturally, not atree bearing flowers 
or fruit the next summer. I searched in vain 
two successive seasons for the pistillate flowers 
of the common butternut, so regularly did the 
late frosts of spring destroy them, though the 
staminate flowers appeared annually. 

“The shortness of the period, too, during 
which the flowers or fruits of certain trees are 
in their prime, or even exist on the trees, has 
necessitated close watch. The exact time must 
be ascertained by observation, and if, per- 
chance, I miss it I must wait until another year 
for another opportunity. Then I may find it an 
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Dogs Occupy the Pavement, People Walk in the Streets 
Macmillan Co. 


Scene in Constantinople. 


off year (imagine my disappointment!), and 
still! another year must be waited. Procuring 
specimens from lofty tree-tops are trivial 
ordeals compared with instances like these. 
Add to these vicissitudes the distribution of 
our trees, and the consequent necessity of be- 
ing in many places at about the same time, 
and it can be readily understood that the field 
work required many seasons.” 


Afield With the Seasons. By James Buck- 
ham. Pp. 174. 7%x5% inches. — Illus- 
trated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 1907. $1.25. 


The Mountain People of Kentucky. An ac- 
count of present conditions with the atti- 
tude of the people towards improvement. 
By William H. Haney. Pp. 196. 8144x5% 
inches. Illustrated. Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
Robert H. Clarke Co. 1906. 

Mr Haney refutes the prevalent idea that 
these mountaineers are ignorant and sodden, 
maintaining that with opportunity they become 
eager to improve their condition. 


A search after reali- 
83% x 5! 2 


‘The Future in America. 


ties. By H. G. Wells. Pp. 259. 
inches. Illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1906. 


From “The Balkan Trail.” 


The Wonder Book of Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes. By Prof. Edwin J. Houston. Pp. 
369. 73%4x5% inches. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 1907. 

American Birds. Studied and photographed 
from life. By William Lovell Finley. Pp. 
256. 8%x534 inches. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 

Representative birds from the humming bird 
to the eagle are described. Mr Finley carried 
both camera and notebook, and has succeeded 
in his purpose, to portray the bird as a live 
creature, showing its real wild personality and 
character. 

Mars and Its Canals. 
Pp. 393. 9x6 inches. 
York: Macmillan Co. 


Lowell. 


By Percival 
New 


Illustrated. 
1907. $2.50. 


Earthquakes. An introduction to Seismic 
Geology. By William H. Hobbs. Pp. 336. 
77x 51% inches. Illustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1907. 

The Soil. Its nature, 
mental principles of 
P. Hi. Bite. “2p. 40s. 
Illustrated. New York: 
1907. 

The amateur and professional farmer will 
find this volume of much assistance. 


relations, and funda- 
manageinent. By 
734x514 inches. 
Macmillan Co. 
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The Turkish Barbershop 


From “The Balkan Trail.” Macmillan Co. 


Modern Lithology. Illustrated and defined. 
For the use of university, technical and 
civil-service students. By Ernest Howard 
Adye. Pp. 128. 7% x5 inches. Illustrated. 
Edinburgh and London: W. & A. K. 
Johnston. 1907. 


The Negro Races. 


A sociological study. Vol. 
The 


1. The Negrites. The Nigritians. 
Fellatahs. By Jerome Dowd. Pp. 493. 
834 x 6 inches. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1907. 

The Pearl. Its story, its charm and its value. 
By W. R. Cattelle. Pp. 376. 8x5M% 
inches. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1907. $2.00 net. 

Mathematical Geography. By Willis E. 
Johnson. Pp. 336. 7% x5% inches. Illus- 
trated. New York: American Book Co. 
1907. $1.00. 

Larger Types of American Geography. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. Pp. 271. 
714x 5% inches. Illustrated. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 1907. $0.75 net. 

The types selected by Mr McMurry are: The 
Appalachian Mountains; the Rocky Mountains ; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; the first Pacific 
Railroad; the Mississippi River; the iron and 
steel business; cotton mills and cotton manu- 
facture; New York City. 

Natural Introductory Geography. By Jacques 
Redway and Russell Hinman. Pp. 146. 
10% x8% inches. Illustrated. New York: 
The American Book Co. 


Natural School Geography. By Jacques Red- 
way and Russell Hinman. Pp. 172. 12% 
x Io inches. Illustrated. New York: The 
American Book Co. 


Library of Travel. An attractive, classical 
library of travel in six volumes. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The titles are: “Our Old Home,” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; “The American in Holland,” Wil- 
liam Elliott Griffis: “A Little Tour in France,” 
Henry James, Jr.; “Castilian Days,” John Hay; 
“Ttalian Journeys,” William Dean Howells; “In 
the Levant,” Charles Dudley Warner. Each 
volume is printed in large type and contains a 
number of illustrations. These works will 
probably continue for many years the standard 
description of these countries. 


Scenes. from Every Land. A collection of 
250 illustrations from the NATIONAL GEo- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE. Edited by Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor. Pp. 225. 7x10 inches. With 
map and bibliography. Washington: Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 1907. $1.00. 

The Springfield Republican says: “A highly 
instructive book of pictures published by the 

National Geographic Society at Washington is 

‘Scenes from Every Land,’ a collection of 250 

illustrations from the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE, pfcturing the people, natural phe- 

nomena and animal life in all parts of the 

world. The editor does not claim for his little 
book any great mission, but he reminds us in 
his preface that “Geography also has its lighter 
side. “The returned traveler always finds at 
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Dancing Girls in Borneo 


From “Every Day Life Among the Head-hunters,” by Dorothy Cator 


home an audience appreciative of his tale of 
strange sights in foreign lands.” And these 
pictures, taken from good photographs and 
published in a substantial, inexpensive form, 
should serve the purpose of interesting a ,great 
many people in one phase or another that had 
escaped notice. It is not too fine or costly to 
put into the hands of children, and should be 
of real value in arousing a liking for geography. 
It might well for this reason find.a place in 
school libraries. All these pictures have been 
published to illustrate articles in the NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, and the bound volumes 
can be found in any good public library for 
reference by those whose curiosity is aroused, 
and the books whose titles are quoted will be 
found helpful in study.” 


Home Life in All Lands. By Charles Mor- 
ris. Pp. 316. 7%x% inches. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1907. 


The Land in the Mountains. Being an ac- 
count of the past and present of Tyrol. 
3y W. A. Baillie-Grohman. With an in- 
troduction by Charles Landis. Pp. 288. 
9x6 inches. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1907. $5.00. 


Under the Syrian Sun. The Lebanon, Baal- 
bek, Galilee, and Judea. By A. C. Inch- 
bold. Pp. 262. 9%x6™% inches.  Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co. 1907. $6.00 net. 


Syria, the Desert and the Sown. By Ger- 
trude Lowthian Bell. Pp. 347. 834x 5%: 
inches. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1907. $3.00 net. 


Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate. By 
Charles H. Robinson. 9x6 inches.  Illus- 
trated. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 


The Pulse of Asia. A journey in Central 
Asia illustrating the geographic basis of 
history. By Ellsworth Huntington. Pp. 
415. 834x6 inches. Illustrated. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. — 1907. 
$3.50. 


Physiography. By Rollin D. Salisbury, Head 
of the Department of Geography, University 
of Chicago. Henry Holt & Co. 1907. 8vo. 
$3.50. 

This volume, uniform in size and binding 
with the Textbook of Geology by Chamberlin 
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A Duck Farm in the United States 
From “How the World is Fed,” by Frank G. Carpenter. Copyright by Mr Carpenter 


and Salisbury, is by far the most comprehen- 
sive book on this subject which has been pub- 
lished in this country. Its 770 pages evince 
the importance which physiography has as- 
sumed among the geologic sciences. The 
scope of the book may be gained from the 
chapter titles, which are as follows: Relief 
Features, The Work of the Atmosphere, The 
Work of Ground Water, The Work of Run- 
ning Water, The Work of Snow and _ Ice, 
Lakes and Shores, Vulcanism, Crustal Move- 
ments, Origin and History of Physiographic 
Features, Terrestrial Magnetism, Earth Rela- 
tions, General Conception of the Atmosphere, 
Constitution of the Atmosphere, Temperature 
of the Air, The Moisture of the Air, Atmos- 
pheric Pressure, General Circulation of the 
Atmosphere, Weather Maps, Climate, General 
Conceptions of the Ocean, Composition of Sea 
Water, The ‘Temperature of the Sea, The 
Movements of Sea-water, The Life of the Sea, 
Materials of the Sea Bottom, Relations of the 
Sea to the Rest of the Earth. 

The book is intended primarily for the use 
of college students, with whose needs_ its 
author is eminently familiar. ‘The text state- 
ments are unusually clear and precise and the 
707 diagrams and _ half-tone illustrations are 
especially well selected. Besides these, there 
are 26 plates reproducing portions of topo- 
graphic sheets of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Features deserving especial commendation 
are the unusual amount of attention devoted 
to the larger relief features of the earth’s sur- 





face, the clearness with which the motions and 
astronomic relations of the earth are set forth, 
and the directions for topographic map studies 
at the close of many of the chapters. 
Epson S. Bastin, 
U. S. Geological Survey. 


A Trip to the Orient. By Robert Ulric 
Johnson. Pp. 392. 534 by 8 inches.” Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 
1907. 

Mr Jacob gives a very entertaining story of 

a Mediterranean cruise, his chapters about 

Constantinople being particularly good. A 

valuable feature of the book is the large num- 

ber of illustrations from photographs, there 
being nearly 200 views in Funchal, Granada, 

Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Cairo, 

Jerus.. *m, Luxor, Naples, and Nice. 

LOWEsT POINT IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


IIE, United States Geological Sur- 

vey has just completed a line of 

spirit levels through Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia, and, much to the surprise of every 
one familiar with the region, has ascer- 
tained that the depth of that area is not 
so great as was supposed. ‘The final com- 
putations of the results have not vet been 
made, but the preliminary figures give 
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Lowest PoIntT IN THE UNITED STATEs 


for the lowest point a depth of 276 feet 
below sea-level. Bennetts Well, which is 
near this point, is 266 feet below sea-level. 
These figures may be altered by two or 
three feet when the final computations 
are made, but they are probably not more 
than three feet in error. The Geological 
Survey now has elevation marks on the 
highest and lowest points on dry land in 
the United States. 

It is a strange coincidence that these 
two extremes are both in southern Cali- 
fornia and only 75 miles apart. Mount 
Whitney is a foot or two over 14,500 
feet above sea-level, while Death Valley, 
as above stated, is 276 feet below. Be- 
fore the Salton Sink, also in southern 
California, was flooded by the Colorado 
River, it contained the lowest point of 
dry land in the United States, a spot 287 
feet below sea-level. 

Previous estimates of the depth of 
Death Valley based on barometer read- 
ings gave for the lowest point figures 
varying from 250 to 450 feet below sea- 
level. The level line of the Geological 
Survey is believed to be the first accurate 
determination of elevations in that local- 
ity that has ever been made. 


IMAGINATION AND GEOGRAPHY 


HE, following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of November 23 is 
reprinted here, as it is believed those 
members of the National Geographic So- 
ciety who have not seen the article will 
be interested to read this appreciation of 
the work of the organization: 
_ The National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is doing a work, through the 
monthly publication of its magazine, which no 
intelligent man or woman can afford to remain 
ignorant of. Geography by itself is ordinarily 
thought a dry subject. Geography, on the con- 
trary, based on geology or the vivid presenta- 
tion of the great physical features of the earth 
on which depend all civilizations, customs, 
avocations, sciences, and literatures, easily be- 
comes one of the most fascinating of studies, 
or even of mere cursory skits of reading. 
Strange to add, in its bearing on such af- 
fections of the heart as ardent love of country 
and patriotic pride in its great foreordained 
destinies, here is an agency the force of which 
cannot be overstated. Indeed, the modern in- 
novation of hatching chickens by incubators in- 
stead of hens is simply nowhere compared with 
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the system of hatching patriots of the stamp 
of William Tell by geological geography, as 
exemplified in the faith and works of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of Washington, D. C. 

This is no wild paradox. In truth, have not 
the gravest historians insisted that the reason 
why there is no such thing as the existence of 
patriotic sentiment in China is solely due to 
the fact that the human heart is incapable of 
loving 400,000,000 fellow-creatures one knows 
nothing about. They are a pure numerical 
abstraction to a man. Of their lives, lan- 
guages, aspirations, joys, and sorrows he is 
ignorant of every concrete item, unless that 
they all wear the national pigtail; and so, even 
this dangling appendage is not potent enough 
to bind the people together in the chords of 
universal love. 

Just the same used to be asserted of the 
United States of America. The States were 
too big, too broadly dispersed, too divergent 
in interests, for any one to be capable of lov- 
ing their multitudinous pepulations as fellow- 
countrymen. All this, however, at any rate in 
the eyes of the National Geographic Society of 
Washington, is now rapidly being done away 
with. It is getting effected through a vivid 
appeal to the visual imagination which is en- 
abling us all to see, in the mind’s eye, our 
whole country at once and as a whole. The 
stupendous national enterprises already com- 
pleted, or about to be inaugurated, are fast an- 
nihilating all lines of geographical division, 
and enlisting the minds and hearts of the scat- 
tered millions in vast undertakings in which 
all share a common interest and common pride. 

Let any one, for example, read the National 
Geographic Society’s article on “The Deep- 
water Route from Chicago to the Gulf.” Here 1s 
a project simply continental in scale, especially 
when taken in connection with the immense 
water routes already existing by way of the 
Great Lakes, from the head of Superior to 
Chicago itself. What does the vast scheme 
A 14-foot channel all the way to the 
Gulf of Mexico. And what is meant by the 
Mississippi River? Not a single stream, but 
the stream and all its thousands of miles oi 
immense tributaries, the Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Arkansas, Red, and countless 


imply? 


other rivers. 

The mind is fairly staggered in the attempt 
to take in the millions of square miles of the 
richest lands in the world this would open up. 
And, best of all, the interests of the North, 
South, East, and West would be indivisibly 
subserved by it. No more talk of congestions 
of freight, when every powerful towboat could 
tow from thirty to forty railway train loads. 
The local is merged in the universal. It is no 
more New Orleans’ special route than Duluth’s 
special route. And it is in this way—by a vivid 
appeal to visual imagination—that the National 
Geographic Society essays to enable us to 
focus the whole country on each one’s indi- 
vidual eyeball, and so to abolish China. 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN 


THe NarionaL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


THE BY-LAWS OF 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


HE Board of Managers of the Soci- 

ety recommend the adoption of 

the following By-laws at the annual 

meeting of the Society on January 10, 

1908. For the information of the mem- 

bers the present By-laws are printed after 
the proposed new By-laws. 


ArTICLE I.—Name. 
The name of the Society is “THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.” 


ArTICLE II.—Obyect 
The object of the Society is the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge. 


ArvIcLE II].—Membership. 


Section 1. The Society shall consist of mem- 
bers, honorary members, fellows, and patrons. 

Sec. 2. Members shall be persons interested 
in the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be persons 
who have attained eminence by the promotion 
of geographic science. They shall not be 
members of the corporation, nor shall they 
vote or hold office. : 

Sec. 4. Fellows shall be persons engaged in 
scientific work pertaining to geography. They 
shall be members of the corporation. i 

Sec. 5. Patrons shall be persons interested in 
geography who have contributed one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) or more to the objects of the 
Society; they shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of membership for life. 

Sec. 6. The election of members, honorary 
members, fellows, and patrons shall be en- 
trusted to the Board of Managers. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SecTION 1. The administration of the affairs 
of the Society shall be intrusted to a Board of 
Managers somneeel of not more than 24 mem- 
bers, eight of whom shall be elected by the 
Baciety at each annual meeting to serve for 
three years or until their successors are elected. 
A majority of the votes cast shall be necessary 
for election. : 

Sec. 2. The officers of the Society shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, who shall be elected annually by 


( Mficers. 


the Board of Managers from its own number. 
The Board shall al 


have general charge of the 


so elect an Editor, who shall 
work of the office 


subject to the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee: an Assistant Treasurer, and an Assist- 
ant Secretary. ; 

Sec. 3. The President shall preside at the 
meetings of the Society and of the Board of 
Managers, or in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, may delegate this duty to some other 
member of the Board. 

Sec. 4. In the absence of the President, his 
duties shall devolve upon the Vice-President. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary shall 
sign all written contracts and obligations of the 
Society. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall have charge of 
the funds of the Society under the direction of 
the Board of Managers, and shall make collec- 
tions and disbursements and render a_ semi- 
annual report eye such special reports as may 
he called for by the Board; and his accounts 
shall be audited by a Committee semi-annually. 
and at such other times as the Board may 
direct. 


Sec. 7. The 


Secretary shall record the pro- 
ceedings of the Society and of the Board of 
Managers, conduct correspondence, and submit 
an annual report to the Board, and to the So- 
ciety at its annual meeting. 

Src. 8. The Board of Managers shall fill 
vacancies arising in the Board and among the 
officers. 

Sec. 9. The Editor shall, under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, have charge of 
the general business of the Society in accord- 
By-Laws and with such instruc- 
tions as may, from time to time, be given by 
the Board of Managers. All employees of the 
Society shall perform their duties under his 
personal supervision. 

Sec. 10. The Assistant Treasurer shall, un- 
der the direction of the Treasurer, perform 
such duties in connection with the disburse- 
ment of the funds of the Society and the pre- 
paration of vouchers, abstracts and reports as 

Treasurer may direct. 

Src. 11. The Assistant Secretary shall per- 
form such duties as the Secretary may dele- 
gate to him and shall also assist the Editor in 
the general management of the affairs of the 
office. In the absence of the Editor, he shall 
have general charge of the office work. 


ance with the 


ArrICcLE V.—Committcees. 


SECTION There shall be an Executive 
Committee consisting of the President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, and three 
others be elected annually by the Board of 
Managers from its own members. 
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Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after the an- 
nual meeting, the President shall appoint the 
following Standing Committees, the members 
of which shall serve until their successors are 
designated. 

1. Committee on Rules. 

. Auditing Committee. 

. Committee on Finance. 

. Committee on Membership. 

. Committee on Research. 

. Committee on Publications and Lectures. 

The President shall be ex officio a member 
of each Standing Committee, and shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


An w vy 


ArtTIcLE VI.—Duties of Committees. 
1. Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee shall, during the 
intervals between the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, possess and exercise all of its 
powers and functions, except as to matters 
consideration of which may be prohibited by 
said Board; provided that full reports of all 
such proceedings shall be made to the next 
succeeding regular meeting of the Board. 


2. Committee on Rules. 


The Committee on Rules shall consist of the 
President of the Board of Managers and three 
other members, to whom shall be referred all 
motions to alter or modify the By-Laws, and 
who shall report thereon at the next meeting 
of the Board. 


3. Auditing Committee. 


The Auditing Committee shall consist of 
three members of the Society, not more than 
one of whom shall be a member of the Board 
of Managers. It shall examine the semi- 
annual reports of the Treasurer with the 
vouchers for expenditures, and report thereon 
at the next regular meeting of the Board of 
Managers. 

4. Finance Committee. 


The Finance Committee shall consist of three 
members of the Board of Managers. It shall 
act as an advisory committee to the Board of 
Managers in all financial matters. 


5. Committee on Membership. 


The Committee on Membership shall consist 
of three members, whose duty shall be to. in- 
quire as to the eligibility of all applicants for 
membership whose names may be referred to 
it, and to report thereon to the Board of Man- 
agers for its final action. 

6. Committee on Research. 


The Committee on Research shall be charged 
with the consideration of all matters of scien- 
tific and technical geography, including ex- 
ploration, which may be brought before the 
Society, or which may originate in the Com- 
mittee; and shall report thereon to the Board 
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of Managers, with recommendations for ac- 
tion. Subject to the approval of the Board of 
Managers, it may form a technical section 
within the Society, which is authorized to use 
for its meetings and discussions the hall of the 
Hubbard Memorial Building. 


7. Committee on Publications and Lectures. 


The Committee on Publications and Lectures 
shall consist of the President, the Editor, and 
the Secretary, to which Committee shall be re- 
ferred for approval all proposed publications of 
the Society other than the Magazine. This 
committee will also make arrangements for all 
lectures under the auspices of the Society. 


ArTICLE VII.—Finances. 





Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society 
shall begin on the first day of January. 

Sec. 2. The annual dues of members shall be 
$2.00, payable in January. 

Src. 3. Fellows shall pay an initiation fee of 
$10.00 on notice of election. 

Sec. 4. Members or fellows, on approval of 
the Board of Managers, may commute annual 
dues and acquire life membership by the pay- 
ment at one time of $50.00. Life members shall 
be entitled to. two admissions to each lecture 
and course. 

Sec. 5. Members or fellows whose dues re- 
main unpaid on March 1 shall be notified by 
the Treasurer that unless dues are paid within 
one month they will be in arrears and not en- 
titled to receive the publications of the Society 
or to purchase tickets on members’ terms. 
Members or fellows one year in arrears may, 
after formal notification, be dropped from the 
rolls of the Society. Objectionable members 
may be dropped by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Managers at any regular meeting. 


ArticLE VIIIL.—E-xpenditures. 


There shall be prepared annually by the 
Editor under the direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee, about October Ist, a statement show- 
ing the probable income and the probable ex- 
penditures for the ensuing year. The Board of 
Managers will then determine the amount of 
available funds to be applied to each of the 
activities of the Society, naming in each case 
the maximum amount that may be expended. 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to report 
to the Board whenever there appears to be a 
probability that the income will not be sufh- 
cient to meet the several allotments. 


ArtIcLE I[X.—Publications. 


The Society shall publish a journal or 
periodical under the title, “Tne NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE,” which shall be sent to 
all classes of members of the Society, not in 
arrears, and may be placed on sale. The So- 
ciety may also publish such special books, 
monographs and reports as the Board of Man- 
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agers may authorize. The special publications 
shall not be a prerogative of membership. 


ARTICLE X.—Medals. 


The Society, by vote of the Board of Man- 
agers, may award medals for distinguished 
accomplishment in geography. 

ARTICLE XI.—Meetings. 


SEcTION I. The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety shall be held in the District of Columbia 
on the second Friday in January. ‘Twenty 
members or fellows shall constitute a quorum. 

SEc. 2. Special meetings may be ordered by 

the Board of Managers or called by the Presi- 
dent. 
Sec. 3. Regular meetings of the Board of 
Managers shall be held on the third Wednes- 
day in October, December, January, April, and 
June; special meetings may be held at the call 
of the President or on notice signed by five 
members of the Board. Seven members shall 
constitute a legal quorum of the Board. 

Sec. 4. Lectures and lecture courses may be 
provided by the Board of Managers. Free ad- 
mission to such lectures shall not be a preroga- 
tive of membership, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in these By-Laws, but tickets shall be 
sold to members and fellows on more favor- 
able terms than to non-members. 

Sec. 5. Cushing’s Manual shall be the parlia- 
mentary guide and govern the proceedings of 
the National Geographic Society and the Board 
of Managers when not in conflict with the 
specific provisions of these By-Laws. 

ArticLE XII.—Amendments. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the Society 
present at any meeting, provided the proposed 
amendments are reported by the Board of 
Managers, and provided that notice thereof 
has been sent to all members of the Society not 
less than 10 days before the meeting. The pub- 
lication of the proposed amendments in THE 
NaTIONAL GEoGRAPHIC MAGAZINE shall be suf- 
ficient notice within the meaning of this article. 


PRESENT BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
ArTIcLeE I.—Name. 

The name of this Society is The National 
Geographic Society. 

ArTIcLeE I].—Objsect. 

The object of the Society is the increase and 

diffusion of geographic knowledge. 
ArticLe IIlI].—Membership. 

SEcTION 1. The Society shall consist of mem- 

bers, honorary members, fellows,* and patrons. 


* No fellows have as yet been elected 
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Sec. 2. Members shall be persons interested 
in geographic science. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be persons 
who have attained eminence by the promotion 
of geographic science. They shall not be mem- 
bers of the corporation, nor shall they vote or 
hold office. 

Sec. 4. Fellows shall be persons engaged in 
scientific work pertaining to geography. They 
shall be members of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. Patrons shall be persons interested in 
geography who have contributed one thousand 
dollars or more to the objects of the Society; 
they shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
membership for life. 

Sec. 6. The election of members, honorary 
members, fellows, and patrons shall be en- 
trusted to the Board of Managers. 


ArTICLE 1V.—Officers. 


SEecTION 1. The administration of the So- 
ciety shall be entrusted to a Board of Managers 
composed of twenty-four members, eight of 
whom shall be elected by the Society at each 
annual meeting to serve for three years, or 
until their successors are elected. A majority 
of the votes cast shall be necessary for elec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Managers shall elect 
annually from their own number a President 
and a Vice-President, and shall elect annually 
a Treasurer and a Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The President shall preside at the 
meetings of the Society and of the Board of 
Managers, or may delegate this duty. The 
President and the Secretary shall sign all writ- 
ten contracts and obligations of the Society. 

Sec. 4. In the absence of the President his 
duties shall devolve on the Vice-President. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall have charge of 
the funds of the Society, under the direction 
of the Board of Managers, and shall make col- 
lections and disbursements and render an an- 
nual report, and his accounts shall be audited 
by a committee of the Society, not members of 
the Board, annually and at such other times as 
the Board may direct. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall record the pro- 
ceedings of the Society and of the Board of 
Managers, conduct correspondence, and make 
an annual report. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Managers shall fill 
vacancies arising in the Board. 

Sec. 8. All officers shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are chosen. 

ARTICLE V.—Committees. 

Section 1. The Board of Managers shall 
select annually from its own number an Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sec. 2. There shall be standing committees 
on Publications, Communications, Admissions. 
Research, and Finance, whose chairmen shall 
be members of the Board of Managers. These 
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committees shall be appointed immediately 
after the annual election of the President, to 
serve until their successors are designated. 

Sec. 3. The committees of the Society and of 
the Board of Managers shall be appointed by 
the President except when otherwise provided. 
The President shall be a member e+ officio of 
every committee. 


ArTICLE VI.—Finances. 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society 
shall begin on the first day of January. 

Sec. 2. The annual dues of members shall be 
two dollars, payable in January. 

Sec. 3. Fellows shall pay an initiation fee of 
ten dollars on notice of election. 

Sec. 4. Members or fellows may commute 
annual dues and acquire life membership by 
the payment at one time of fifty dollars. 

Sec. 5. Members or fellows whose dues re- 
main unpaid on March 1 shall be notified by 
the Treasurer that unless the dues are paid 
within one month they will be in arrears and 
not entitled to vote at the annual meeting, to 
receive the publications of the Society, or to 
purchase lecture tickets on members’ terms. 
Members or fellows one year in arrears shall, 
after formal notification, be regarded as having 
withdrawn from the Society. 

Sec. 6. The funds of the Society may be in- 
vested and loans may be negotiated in the in- 
terests of the Society, and any other financial 
business germane to the purposes of the 
Society may be transacted, by the Board of 
Managers. 


ArticLteE VII.—Meetings. 


SEcTIoN I. Regular meetings of the Society 
shall be held on alternate Fridays from No- 
vember until May. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be ordered by 
the Board of Managers or called by the Presi- 
dent. 
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Sec. 3. The annual meeting shall be held in 
the District of Columbia on the second Friday 
in January. 

Sec. 4. Twenty members or fellows shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. Regular meetings of the Board of 
Managers shall be held on the same days as 
the regular meetings of the Society; special 
meetings may be held at the call of the Presi- 
dent or on notice signed by five members of 
the Board: Provided, That for any of its own 
meetings the Board may substitute meetings 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. Lectures and lecture courses may be 
provided by the Board of Managers. Free ad- 
mission to such lectures shall not be a preroga- 
tive of membership, but tickets shall be sold to 
members and fellows on more favorable terms 
than to non-members: Provided, That each 
life member who acquired life membership 
prior to the year 1901 shall be entitled to two 
admissions to each lecture and course. 


ArticLé VIII.—Publications. 


The Society shall publish a journal or peri- 
odical under the title, The National Geographic 
Magazine, which shall be sent to all members 
and fellows of the Society not in arrears, and 
may be placed on sale. 


ARTICLE IX.—Amendments. 


These By-Laws may be amended by a two- 
third vote of the members present at any reg- 
ular meeting, provided the proposed amend- 
ments are reported by the Board of Managers, 
and provided that notice thereof has been sent 
to all members of the Society not less than ten 
nor more than sixty days before the meeting. 
The publication of proposed amendments in 
The National Geographic Magazine shall be 
deemed a notice within the meaning of this 
article. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Friday, December 13, 1907—‘““The Land of 
the Incas.” Mrs Harriet Chalmers Adams, 
author of “The City that was Exchanged for 
New York,” “East Indians in the New World,” 
in the National GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE for 
June and July, 1907. Illustrated. 

December 14, 1907—Annual Banquet. The 
New Willard. 

Friday, December 20, 1907—“The Second 
Peace Conference at The Hague.” Hon. John 
W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State. 

Friday, January 3, 1908—“The Geography of 
Mars.” Percival Lowell, LL.D., Director of 
the Lowell Observatory, of Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Friday, January 10, 1908—Annual Meeting, 


Reports and Elections. “Two Thousand Miles 
on Muleback through the Andean Won- 
derland.” Hon. John Barrett, Director of the 
International Bureau of American Republics. 
Illustrated. 

Friday, January 17, 1908—“A Camel Trip in 
the Salt and Sand of Chinese Turkestan.” 
Mr Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, 
author of “The Pulse of Asia.” Illustrated. 

Friday, January 24, 1908—“The Pelicans of 
America: An Account of Field Studies of the 
White Pelican in the Western States and in 
Northwest Canada, and of the Brown Pelican 
in Florida.” Mr Frank M. Chapman, of the 
American Museum of Natural History. TIllus- 
trated. 
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Friday, January 31, 1908—“The Conserva- 
tion of Our Natural Resources.” Mr Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service. 

Friday, February 7, 1t908—‘“South Africa: 
The Natives and the Mines.” Mr Gardiner F. 
Williams, author of “The Diamond Mines of 
South Africa” and for many years General 
Manager of the De Beers Diamond Mines, 
Kimberley. Illustrated. 

Friday, February 14, 1908—“The Deep-water 
Route from Chicago to the Gulf and its Con- 
nections.” Hon. Joseph FE. Ransdell, Member 
of Congress from Louisiana and President of 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Friday, February 21, 1908—Hon. George 
Shiras, 3rd, of Pittsburg, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the National Geographic Society to 
address the Society on some of his experiences 
in hunting wild game with the camera. Illus- 
trated. 

Friday, February 28, 1908—‘Holland’s War 
with the Sea.” Prof. J. Howard Gore. Illus- 
trated. 


LAKE CAHUILLA 
The Ancient Lake of the Colorado Desert 


T a recent meeting of the Cosmos 
Club of Tucson, the following 
communication was read by Mr William 
P. Blake, emeritus professor of geology, 
University of Arizona. 

The ancient sheet of water which in 
comparatively recent geologic time filled 
the basin of the Colorado Desert, below 
the sea-level, and left the records of its 
occupation of the valley by deposits of 
travertin upon its rocky shores, by lines 
of deserted beaches, by deposits of lacus- 
trine clays holding myriads of fossil 
fresh-water shells, and all below the level 
of the Gulf of California, were for the 
first time recognized and described by 
me, in the year 1853, in a San Francisco 
newspaper edited by J. D. Whelpley, and 
afterwards in the Report of Geological 
Reconnaissance in California, 1854-5, and 
in volume v of United States Explora- 
tions and Surveys from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The outline of the lake—its length, 
breadth, and depth—its relations to the 
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Friday, March 6, 1908—“The Missions of 
California.” Hon. Joseph R. Knowland, Mem- 
ber of Congress from California. 

Friday, March 13, 1908—“Arizona—The 
Egypt of the New World.” Mr Frederick 
Monsen. Mr Monsen describes not only the 
ancient ruins, but the country as it is today, 
with its Indian tribes, Spanish-Mexican settle- 
ments, and American towns. ‘The wonderful 
Snake Dance of the Hopis will be shown. 

Friday, March 20, 1908—“Persia—Past and 
Present.” Dr A. V. Williams-Jackson, of Co- 
lumbia University. Illustrated with unusual 
pictures taken by Professor Jackson on exten- 
sive journeys through the ancient kingdom. 

Friday, March 27, 1908—“The Geography of 
the Sea.” Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
U. S. Navy. 

Friday, April 3, 1908—“Cathedrals, Mosques, 
and Temples of the World.” Hon. O. P. 
Austin, Chief U. S. Bureau of Statistics. II- 


lustrated. 


Colorado River and the Gulf, its origin 
and history, were described at that time, 
and these descriptions and this theory of 
origin have since been confirmed and sus- 
tained by later explorations. 

Public attention has of late been di- 
rected toward the region by reason of its 
partial submergence and the destruction 
of the salt beds at Salton, in the lowest 
part of the valley. This new sheet of 
water, which does not rise to the ancient 
lake-level, is known as the “Salton Sea” 
and is appropriately named; but this 
name should not apply to the ancient lake 
in its entirety, which requires a dis- 
tinctive designation, just as, for example, 
the ancient sheet of water of which the 
great Salt Lake is a residue is known as 
Lake Bonneville. 

As the original discoverer and de- 
scriber of the ancient lake, I suggest the 
propriety of giving it a name, and pro- 
pose “Lake Cahuilla,” Cahuilla being the 
tribal name of the aborigines who were 
found living in and about the valley now 
very generally known as the Cahuilla 
Valley and whose descendants are still 


there. 
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A FIELD OF PUMPKINS GROWN FOR SEED 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


HAT ‘*‘ SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor 
© of The National Geographic Magazine, fills a long-felt want in the book 
world of travel is clearly indicated by the fact that 9,000 orders for the volume were 
received prior to publication. Many are now ordering several extra copies, real- 
izing that the publication will make an admirable CHRISTMAS GIFT, not only for 
adults, but also for children who are constantly reading at school of foreign 
countries, the inhabitants and their manner of living. 

If you have a young child in your house, you will find the volume a source 
of continual entertainment and delight. It contains 250 stories. 

The Scenes have become very popular among the schools, not only in this 
country, but abroad, the Principal of the Imperial High School of Tokyo having 
ordered thirty sent to Japan. 

Each of the 250 pictures has about 100 words of description. 
tains a list of 1,000 books descriptive of foreign countries, natural history, and 


The book con- 


general geography. 

The volume is 7x 104% inches, printed in brown duo-tint ink, on the same 
superior paper used by the Magazine, and well bound in green buckram. The 
price of this valuabie and unique publication is $1.00, postpaid, in the United 
States; $1.25 abroad. Copies bound in red leather, with gilt tops, may be had 
for $2.50, postpaid; $2.75 abroad. 

















SECRETARY, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Please send me copies of ‘‘ SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,’’ at $1.00 


each, for which I enclose herewith... dollars. 
i odie Td aaeeabcenupadihaasiniaeimtetens ; 


STREET ADDRESS 


PLEASE 6PECIFY WHEN COPIES OF THE 


DE LUXE EDITION ARE REQUIRED CITY AND STATE 


12-07 


























SOUTH AMERICA 


Its Astonishing Development ; 
The Opportunities There; Our 
Chances for Commerce; Euro- 
pean Politico-trade Influences : 








VAN NOIRDIEN 





MAGA ZIINIE 











has sent a special representative 
to South America, and during 
the coming year this subject of 
absorbing interest to Americans 
will be treated in a series of ar- 
ticles fully illustrated with many 
photographs. 








After April, 1908, the Van Norden 
Magazine will be sold for 15 cents a 
copy on the stands, and the yearly 
subscription price by mail will be $1.50. 
Up to that time subscriptions will be 
received at the rate of $1.00 a year, 
to extend for any number of years. 


The VAN NORDEN Magazine 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Please mention this Magazine when writing 























He Who Investigates 
Tor Himself, 
Becomes 


“THE MAN Wo KNOWs. 


A party of grown people, dis- 
cussing earthquakes, had about 
exhausted their meagre knowl- 
edge of the subject when a boy in 
the party modestly spoke up, sur- 
prising his elders with full, accurate, up-to-date information. He 
had “looked up” his subject in The New International Encyclo- 


peedia and was “ posted.” Give your boy 


The New 
International Encyclopaedia 


Teach him the habit of ‘‘ looking things up’’ therein so that he will develop into 
the ‘“ Man Who Knows ’’—the man destined for high positions and large income. 

The New International is the one thoroughly PRACTICAL Educator of the day 
—the only reference work abreast with the times. The names of its Editors-in- 
Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., are sufficient guarantee of its authoritativeness. It 
imparts to the student of its pages the exact information constantly in demand by 
every modern field of activity. Its articles are easy to find and readily understood. 
The New International Encyclopzdia comprises 20 Volumes, 16,000 Pages, 100,000 
Subjects, 7,000 Illustrations. 


A Holiday—or Anyday—Present, of Permanent Value and Interest wo 


oS 
How to Get The New International Encyclopaedia ..s* ... 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ” S805 
CH ARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, —_.” 9 or Ps 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of _-” & Pa Sore 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its ; 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, oa 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with Fas 2 "> Sorieis 
small initial outlay. f W oT SOS 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
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Hotel Cumberland The New 
S.W. Cor. B’way at 54th St., New York H 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated Station Reflecting Lantern 
- e? ¥ 
Ideal 
Location 
Near 
Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central 
Park 
For showing on the screen opaque objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern Slides, 
New, It is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 
Modem It has a detachable Book-Holder. 
: It concentrates all light on the obj-ct. 
and It shows printed matter correctly. 
Absolutely 
Fire-proof Geographical Lantern Slides 
We carry a stock of over 20,000 lantern 
oe slides, illustrating many countries and indus- 
a tries. ‘Theseslidesare also especially arranged 
Mot te in series to illustrate Geography, Physical 
New York Geography, Geology, Botany, Natural His- 
tory, and other Sciences. 
Transient Rates, $2.50 with Baths and up. All Outside LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Rooms. Special Rates for Summer Months. Send for 
Booklet. Under the Management o WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
HARRY P. STIMSON, , R. J. BINGHAM. Dept. L , 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ormerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodwar« rg 
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BIG BOOKBINDERY IN VOLUMES AT SMALL COST 


One-half Morocco and Cloth, $1.35 One-half Russia and Cloth, $1.25 
420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. Full Cloth, $1.00 


WASHINGTON, D.C. FIRST-CLASS WORK GUARANTEED 

















ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


STEEL FURNITURE 
STORAGE CASES 

FILING DEVICES for 
MANUSCRIPT, SPECIMEN 
and RECORD 

SECURE STORAGE 

FIRE PROTECTION 
VERMIN and DUST-PROOF 


Catalogues Mailed 
Correspondence Answered 

















PATENTS FRANKLIN H. HOUGH TRADE-MARKS 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
Washington Loan @ Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Invited Patent Practice Exclusively 


Prompt and Efficient Services Rendered in the Prosecution of Applications for Patents in the United States and all Foreign Countries. 
Trade-marks Registered, Examinations Made to Determine Patentability of Inventions and as to the Scope and Validity of Patents, etc 








SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 





SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, N. J., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 
(Am.) LTD. Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., Montreal, Can. 


Send for FREE Catalog, ‘Dog Culture” 
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The 
Atlantic 
Monthly 
Library 
of Travel 





OUR OLD HOME (England) . . By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


A standard book on English life and scenery by the great romancer 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND .._ By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


An American’s interesting observations in the land of dykes 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE... _... ...__... By HENRY JAMES 


Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France 


CASTILIAN DAYS ... . . . . +. + . By JOHN HAY 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS... ..._... By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on this journey in Italy 


IN THE LEVANT... . By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient 

















These volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press, and contain 
2,579 pages of text, and 283 illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
and photographs. They are bound in handsome dark red and gold binding 
with gilt top. Sent prepaid in a substantial wooden box upon receipt of $1. 


We offer the Atlantic for 1908 (Nov. and Dec. issues 1907 
Free), The Library of Travel, and the Atlantic Calendar for 


1908, on 
SPECIAL TERMS 


1 0 with order, and $1.00 $12.00 J 
$ “ a month for 11 months IN ALL YY 


Messrs. 
Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed find $1.00 
as first monthly payment 
on your special 1908 Atlan- 
tic Monthly Offer, (or $11.40 
The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 for complete payment, NET.) 
is a handsome souvenir of the long and distin- ¥& 
guished career of the magazine Upon an illu- 
minated card is mounted a block containing a 
quotation from some famous contribution to 
the Atlantic for each day in the year. 
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ANDREW B. GRAHAM JEROME M. GRAHAM LOUIS H. ZACHER 
PRES. AND TREAS. SECRETARY GEN'L MGR. 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


Andrew 3. Graham Co. 


INCORPORATED 


“Lithographers 
Photo- Lithographers 


DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, ENGRAVING 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MAPS, CHARTS, PATENT DRAWINGS 


ONE OF THE MOST MODERN AND BEST 
EQUIPPED PLANTS IN THE COUNTRY 


412-14-16 FOURTEENTH STREET 


IRNER OF E STREET 


TELEPHONES, M. 1030-M. 1031 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Maps for Railroads Maps of States 
aps Maps for Land and Mining Maps of Countries 
Companies Maps of Good Roads 


Maps for State and Na- * Maps of Automobile Roads 
tional Surveys 





@ Maps executed in any 
style and f ll ses. re ‘ 
ne regan Del yt eer Maps showing elevation of 
q Complete equipment for Maps for Atlases land 


f- avi ; 
hal tone engraving, color Mans for Geographies 
or process engraving, elec- f 
trotyping, printing, and Maps for Books of Travel 
binding, all under one roof. 

Maps of Cities 


Maps of Counties 


Maps showing distribution 
of products 


Maps for the wall 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cleveland Office, 

517 Citizens Building. 

New York Office, 

Madison Square Garden Tower. 














AMERICAN WOODS 


A Publication Illustrated by Actual Specimens, with Full Text 


‘‘However much you may have observed and admired the familiar trees, you 
have much to learn of their character and beauty if you have not studied them in 
the light of this remarkable publication.’’—Dr. WENDELL PRIME. 

“I thoroughly endorse your work in the cause of true American forestry. 
Nothing has in its way contributed more to the cause. It meets a real want.’’— 


CHAS. L. PACK. 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 

Photo-descriptive. Enables one unfamiliar with botany to identify the trees and 
learn much about them. 

‘Indispensable for public and school libraries, for all students of trees and for 
botanical laboratories. Everything that has been attempted seems to have been well 
planned and well executed. We cannot think of an item which would contribute 
to greater completeness.’’—BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 





“An extraordinarily thorough and attractive hand- 
book of the trees, furnished with realistic illustrations 
of tree sections, barks, leaves, and fruits that almost 
carry the scent and touch of the original.’””—NEW 
YORK TIMES. 

“Have been examining it page by page and I find it 
a perfectly delightful book. Your illustrations of the 
leaves, fruits, etc., are very fine indeed, while the 
illustrations of the trunks are works ofart. To every 
lover of trees this book will be a source of inspira- 
a J.N 

“It exactly fills my needs as a summer resident 
among trees and with a son interested in what is grow- 
ing about him.’”’—E. B HELL. 


“Altogether the most interesting and valuable book 
on trees I have ever seen. A fine example of an ex- 
cellent plan thoroughly carried out. Itis worth fully 
double the amount you charge for it. Send me six 
more copies.””>—W. H. BOARDMAN. 

“Am greatly impressed with the very thorough 
manner in which each tree is illustrated. I am glad 
to have acopy.’”—GIFFORD PINCHOT. 

“We would like to congratulate you upon the plan, 
the thoroughness of the concise descriptions, and the 
beauty of the pictures.””- HARPER & BROTHERS. 

ie We are impressed with the comprehensiveness 
of the information presented and the beauty and pre- 


cision of the illustrations.’’—G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


** Unique and a joy to all lovers of forestry.””—F. W. RANE. 
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We also have a large line of preparations of Woods for Stereopticon and Microscope, Stere- 
opticon views of Trees, etc. Write for particulars, stating which subject interests you most. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Author and Publisher, Lowville, New York 
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“Imagine Noons Like a 
Charming Day of July, 


evenings cool and gracious as spring, nights when 
one needs blankets, and flowers everywhere, if you 
would know the climate of the Mexican highlands.”’ 
—Hope Arden in the Christmas number of Good Housekeeping. 


Isn’t this a most inviting prospect for a mid- 
winter trip to this Egypt of the New World ? 


For a trip to an entirely foreign country—so different, so unlike 
anything else on the continent—the trip to Mexico is decidedly com- 
fortable and convenient nowadays. Through Pullman Sleepers, in 
which meals are served en route, leave Saint Louis every day at 8.32 
p. m. on the crack Southwest train, ‘‘The Katy Flyer.’’ The sleepers 
run from Saint Louis to the City of Mexico with no changes. 


I’ve a booklet—‘Sights and Scenes 
in Mexico’’—that I’d like you to read. 
It’s free. Write for it to day. 


Any railroad agent can furnish you with rates and particulars. 


If not, write 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 





Gen’! Pass. Agent 


M., K., & T. Ry. 





868 Wainwright Bldg. 
SAINT LOUIS 
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With one ribbon and its new 
1906 three-color device 


The New Tri- Chrome 


“4 is virtually three typewriters in 
one. It produces indelible black, 
purple copying or red typewriting 
at the will of the operator. One 
ribbon and asmall, easily operated 
lever do it all. 
4 The possibility of using three colors does 
4% not mean that one or two color ribbon may 
4 not be substituted on the same machine, if 
desired. 
Tae Smita PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
516 ELEVENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































‘“‘The Baedeker of the Ocean.”’ 





PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION 


GUIDE 


TRANSATI LANTIC 
TRAVELERS 


FIFTH EDITION 


Added facts. 
Revised to date. 

Enlarged and improved. 
Increased number of pages. 
Every point covered on which trans- 
atlantic travelers need to be informed. 





Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid. 





FRANK PRESBREY CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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Members of the National Geographic Society 





whose business requires the use of advertising space in general magazines are 
earnestly requested to give Ghe National Geographic Magazine the con- 


sideration which it merits. 


There is no general publication in the United States having a more select 
or more wealthy “class of readers, and the experience of such advertisers as 
have used the medium has been gratifying in the extreme. 


The cost of space is trifling when the magnificent quality of the Magazine’ S 
circulation is considered, and every dollar received from advertising tends to 
the upbuilding and the improvement of the publication. 


You, as a progressive business man, should investigate this opportunity 
for profit. 


For rates and other interesting information, write to 


Advertising Department 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
16th and M Streets, Washington, D. C. 




















Illustrating the “‘ pulling power’”’ of an advertisement in The National Geographic Magazine 
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She Dashinglan Sawn andeS xusl C anujrany 


Trust Department. 


c 
Washinglen, DF. 6. 


FRED’K EICHELBERGER, TRUST OFFICER. 


October 25, 1907. 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

No doubt it will interest your Advertising De- 
partment to know that this Company has received a 
number of new accounts of marked size and importance, 
one of them for fifteen thousand dollars, resulting 


directly from our advertisement. in the National 


Geographic Magazine. 
Very respectfully, lacdrlactccougem 


e Peet: Opt 1668. 
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